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‘‘Wuat a charming hawthorn hedge! I see the 
old gentleman has not forgotten his home sympathies 
m this land of his adoption. Would you believe, 
O’Neil, that my uncle actually sent to Fermanagh 
for the cuttings for that hedge? I remember the day 
when Luke Fehely, who had been one of my uncle’s 
cotters, was sent to Counsellor Johnson with the re- 
quest that he might be allowed to carry away the 
prunings of the old hawthorn, which had been the 
pride of Cherry Mount, once my uncle’s hospitable 
home. The prunings were given, sent to this country, 
and, in a letter afterwards received by my father, my 
uncle poured out his heart in thankfulness that he 
was once more permitted to inhale the fragrance of 
the white blossoms from dear Cherry Mount. By 
many, in this working-day-world, a hankering after 
the familiar and pleasant things of an early home, 
would be looked upon as sentimental and romantic; 
not so with the Irishman; he loves every blade of 
grass on which he has seen the dew twinkle in the 
calmness of a summer morning—every green hill 
over which his foot wandered in boyhood is an oasis 
in his memory—the river by which he sat in happy 
listlessness baiting his hook for the young trout, 
glasses the blue heavens more beautifully than any 
other stream in the world—the fairy rings in the 
grass—and the fairy bridge across the waterfall, and 
the wild clefts by the seashore, where he shouted and 
laughed to awake the deep echoes, or where, in 
melancholy mood, his flute breathed the soul-thrilling 
music of his national melodies—where—where in 
the whole universe could he find aught so lovely ?” 

“Upon my honor and word, Ned, you at least 
have brought your romance with you. Are we to 
Stand any longer here, or will you at once try what 
reception we shall meet with?” 

The young man to whom these last words were 
addressed was above the middle height, with fair 
complexion, an expansive and intellectual forehead, 





as if the golden sunbeams floated in its meshes, eyes 
of deep blue, of a singularly mild and touching ex- 
pression. At first glance you might suppose him 
inclined to melancholy, but the second look detected 
a mirthful expression lurking about the mouth, which 
proved him to be that not uncommon character 
among his countrymen, made up of mirth and senti- 
ment, gay and sad by turns, with too much heart to 
permit them to pass unscathed through#the trials of 
this life, and whose impulses are often at war with, 
and gain the mastery over their judgment. 

His companion was apparently younger, not so 
tall, with eyes and hair black as night, and witha 
look of such perfect joyousness, that one could not 
behold him without fancying he had given every 
thought to gayety. ‘Mirth, with thee I mean to 
dwell,’ was written on every lineament of his hand- 
some countenance. 

They passed the hawthorn hedge, and were soon 


' entering a noble gateway, on each side of whicha 
| stately elm threw its shade. As they approached the 


house in the balmy twilight of a delicious June even- 
ing, a low strain of music was heard, and 


“Oh breathe not his name” 


was warbled with such heart-touching pathos, that 
the strangers paused and stood riveted to the spot 
until the strain ceased. There were lights in the 
apartment from which the sounds proceeded, and 
through the open window they could look upon the 
group within. Seated at the piano was a fair young 
girl, with a form of the most faultless proportions, 
and a face of exquisite beauty. Hanging over her, 
with the enamored yet uneasy expression of one to 
whom love is the plague spot in the heart, was a 
man about thirty years of age; his figure was tall and 
commanding, and his perfectly chiseled features 
were more than handsome; but the expression of his 
countenance was dark and sinister, and his flashing 


Shaded by hair of that soft, rich brown which seems | eye had so much of the devil in its furtive glances, 
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that the favorable impression which might otherwise 
have been produced by his beauty, was totally de- 
stroyed. Ata table, in the middle of the apartment, 
sat a man on whose head the snows of sixty winters 
had fallen so lightly that they had not chilled the 
warm blood which mantled in his cheek; he was 
looking over the daily papers, and occasionally ad- 
dressing a remark to a lady near him, whose cap and 
kerchief showed her to be the mother and the matron. 
On an ottoman, her lap filled with flowers, her dark 
hair decked with a cluster of moss rose-buds, her 
face gladsome with one of those bright smiles which 
beam direct from a happy heart, reclined the youngest 
of the group; a harp stood near her, over which was 
carelessly flung a wreath she had been weaving from 
the fragrant hoard of blossoms. 

A Magdalene of Carlo Dolci, and one of Salvator 
Rosa’s scenes of dark and magnificent grandeur 
were suspended from the walls; a small marble 
statue stood in a recess, near which hung a bracket 
filled with volumes richly and tastefully bound. It 
was a home-scene, full of simple elegance and quiet 
beauty, and the elder of the two travelers stood gazing, 
lost in reverie, until aroused by the voice of his merry 
companion. 

“Come, come, Ned, this will never do; if you can 
live upon sights and sounds, I cannot; if your uncle 
will only regale us with a sandwich or two, anda 
glass of good wine by way of a tonic, why then I'll 
listen to the music, and admire the ladies, as _ be- 
cometh a man of gallantry to do; but if not, I shall 
positively decamp, and take up my abode with mine 
host of the inn.” 

There was no need for putting this threat into ex- 
ecution, for when the strangers were announced, and 
the taller of the two introduced himself as Edward 
Ogilby, the son of Mr. Acheson’s only sister, and his 
companion as Mr. Harry O’Neil, his very intimate 
friend, the heart of every member of the family ex- 
panded with kindness toward their guests, and a 
servant was despatched to the tavern to bring thence 
the young gentlemen’s traveling trunks, for Mr. 
Acheson and his kind-hearted lady retained in all its 
freshness that hospitality which “reigns hearty and 
free’ in the lordly dwellings of the rich, and the 
thatched cot of the peasant, throughout the whole ex- 
tent of their own Green Isle. 

We know of nothing more delightful than the meet- 
ing of an individual, who has long been an exile from 
the land of his birth, with another who has but just 
crossed the Atlantic, and who brings news about 
every body, and every thing, in which the heart is 
most interested: What a shower of questions are 
asked! What old memories, treasured, and half 
slumbering in the shadows of:the past, are again 
stirred up, and invested with new vividness and 
beauty! New links of affection are formed, old ones, 
on which time had imperceptibly laid his decaying 
touch, are re-riveted—the exile is once more young— 
he asks for those who grew up with himself, and is 
surprised to hear them spoken of as old men, and old 
women, belonging to another generation ; he wonders 
to hear that the sea has carried away the sand-hills 
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he had climbed when a boy, and thought imperish- 
able; or that docks and warehouses have been built 
along the shore where was once his favorite bathing- 
place. These are strange things, and, as he listens, 
he shakes his head, and begins to feel that in twenty 
years Time plays strange antics; ever restless, ever 
busy, peopling and depopulating, rearing up solid 
edifices where once stood the green forest, or where 
rolled the water-tide; letting in the moonbeams 
through chinks in walls which seemed to defy his 
touch—beautifying the crumbling turret-tower and 
the old bastion with fresh garlands from his treasure- 
world of lichen and ivy, and weaving love-bowers 
for the owl and the bat, where he once builded 
pleasure-halls for luxury, or bridal-chambers for the 
light-winged Eros. 
CHAPTER II. 

‘What think you now of Cousin Blanche? Is she 
still to be the idol of your dreams, Ned? She is 
beautiful, certainly, but such an icicle—Heaven help 
the love-stricken swain to whom she is to be united! 
I infinitely prefer the laughing Mary, with her warm 
outbursts of feeling, ‘the smile on her cheek and the 
tear in her eye,’ she is all heart, and, like yourself, 
hag a perfect passion for flowers; there, at least, your 
tastes are similar; it would be a pretty end to your 
adventure, if, instead of the lily, you should gain the 
rose. Arthur Conyngham—” 

“What of Arthur Conyngham ?” 

‘Ha, ha! so you are roused from your trance— 
there ’s magic in some names; truly, I wonder whom 
Campbell was thinking of when he spoke so feelingly 
of the ‘magic of a name?’ [I tell you what, Ned, I 
think, he had some loveable little body in his mind’s 
eye, some embodiment of glorious Tom Moore’s 
‘ Nora Creina,’ and I positively believe her name was 
Mary.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake, Harry, cease this trifling— 
it tortures me—from my very boyhood the thought of 
my Cousin Blanche has colored every object in life; 
it began in childish preference, it grew with my 
growth, and strengthened with my strength, until at 
last it became powerful enough to break the ties of 
home and country, and send me a wanderer to this 
strange land. What is the result? I find her love- 
lier, if possible, than my imagination had conceived, 
I find her all that I could wish the woman to be on 
whom my soul was lavished—and—gracious Heaven! 
I find her the betrothed of another! While there is 
strength left I must flee this place. I would spurn 
myself if I could once harbor the thought of playing 
the tempter, and winning her to swerve from her 
allegiance to another; no, my progress through life 
has hitherto been unstained by falsehood or decep- 
tion, and, dear as is the stake, I would not play with 
counters even were I sure of winning.” 

“ And do you intend leaving this charming place, 
where a month has glided by so rapidly, and where 
the kindness of your worthy relatives has partly 
reconciled me to a separation from the Wicklow 
belles ?”’ 

‘“‘ And where the child-like gleefulness of a merry 
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maiden will soon make you forget the leave-taking 
with your Dublin beauties ; is it not so, Harry ?” 

The conversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mary Acheson, who ran playfully up to her cousin, 
and threw over him a whole shower of freshly 
gathered violets. Her face was flushed with her 
morning exercise, her dark tresses were thrown back 
from her brow, and as she stood with her gipsy bon- 
net hanging from her arm, and her Hight, girlish 
laugh ringing through the apartment, a pang struck 
to the heart of Henry O’Neil when he saw her cousin 
Edward gazing on her with undisguised admiration. 

«What an indolent mortal you are, Edward; here 
have I been abroad these two hours, watching the 
glorious sun careering upward—trying to count the 
diamonds on the web of a huge garden spider that 
has taken up his abode in a large althea—chasing a 
humming-bird which was daintily quaffing his nectar 
from the woodbine—and gathering pansies to spell- 
bind thy home thoughts, cousin mine. Where is 
Blanche this bright morning? We were wont to 
ramble together, but she has learned naughty things 
from you, Cousin Ned; she has grown almost as 
strange, and shy, and indolent as yourself.” 

“Tam sorry, Mary, that I have been the cause of 
any change in your sister’s habits,” said her cousin, 
affecting a laugh, ‘‘ but you forget that Blanche has 
more important objects to engage her attention than 
spiders and humming-birds, or even than pelting her 
cousin with two-faces-under-a-hood.” 

“T cry you mercy, coz! An’t please you better, 
I will chase no more humming-birds—count no more 
dew-drops—gather no more heart’s-ease—and, hark 
ye, I will be cold and stately, curtseying thus—and 
walking erect, after this fashion, with the air and 
tread of a tragedy queen—I doubt not but in time I 
shall be perfect as Mr. O’Neil’s beautiful namesake, 
or the immortal Siddons herself.” And so saying 
the merry girl left the room, and her laugh was soon 
heard on the lawn, where she was trying her swift- 
ness with her favorite Carlo. 

“What a joyous creature! Pray Heaven your 
life may ever pass thus happily, my dear Mary, my 
bright, my beautiful cousin.” 

These words were uttered by Edward in a low 
tone, and with evident emotion. He was startled by 
a deep sigh, and, on looking up, saw O’Neil standing 
in a recess near the window, watching every move- 
ment of the graceful and light-hearted being who had 
just left them. He found by Henry’s embarrassed 
manner that he would rather not have been observed, 
and in a careless tone remarked, 

“TI believe we are to visit some of the most pic- 
turesque places on the island to-day; I wonder how 
we shall dispose of' ourselves ?” 

“There will be no difficulty about the arrangement, 
I dare say. Mr. Conyngham and Miss Acheson will 
drive together, Cousin Edward and his dear Mary 
ride on horseback, and Mr. O’Neil will take his place 
With papa and mamma in the carriage.” 

These trifling words were uttered in a tone of bit- 
terness which confirmed Edward in his previous 
Suspicions, that his friend was fast losing his heart 





with Mary Acheson, but without noticing his man- 
ner, he laughingly said, that as Mr. O’Neil was the 
better horseman, he should resign to him the pleasure 
of escorting his gay cousin. Henry felt ashamed of 
his rudeness, and his ingenuous countenance showed 
the workings of a mind ill at ease; for a moment he 
had looked upon Edward Ogilby as his successful 
rival, and there was doubt and distrust springing up 
in his breast toward his early friend. He had for- 
gotten their recent conversation, in which Edward 
had made known the nature of his feelings for his 
Cousin Blanche, and his purpose of quitting his 
uncle’s house ; he had forgotten every thing but. his 
own hidden affection, which was hourly gaining new 
strength, for Mary, and which was jealously watch- 
ing every word and every look bestowed upon her 
by her cousin. Toward Blanche, Ogilby’s demeanor 
was gentle, respectful, distant, while he treated her 
sister with all the frank warm-heartedness of his 
ardent nature, and another moment’s reflection 
chased the cloud from Harry’s brow, and made him 
feel how ungenerous, and how unjust were his 
suspicions. 

Cold and guarded as was Edward’s conduct toward 
his Cousin Blanche, there was one who discovered 
in it more of passion than was meant to meet the 
eye, and that one was Arthur Conyngham. We have 
before said that with him love was the plague-spot 
in the heart; he felt himself unworthy the pure being 
on whom he had placed his unhallowed affections, 
he knew that he was indebted to chance for the posi- 
tion he occupied, and was in daily dread of dis- 
closures being made which would unmask his 
character, and lay it bare in all its hidden deformity. 
At a fashionable watering-place he had met with the 
family of Mr. Acheson, and timely assistance ren- 
dered to his eldest daughter, when her horse had 
taken fright, secured for him the gratitude of the 
parents, and afforded him an opportunity of ingra- 
tiating himself into the favor of Blanche, while his 
elegant exterior and fascinating manners completed 
his conquest over a heart to which suspicion was a 
stranger. ‘Thus situated, it was no wonder that he 
dreaded the presence of one whom he felt to be in- 
finitely superior to himself in all those qualities which 
render a man worthy of a woman’s idolatry. He saw 
that Edward Ogilby possessed in reality that refine- 
ment of mind, and love of the beautiful, and high 
sense of honor which he only affected; affected be- 
cause he knew Blanche Acheson would never be 
won by any man who was destitute of these 
qualities. 

Conyngham was sitting alone in the library ; before 
him lay an open volume, but his eyes were not on it; 
his mind was not engrossed with its contents, his 
whole air was gloomy and disturbed as he muttered— 

‘And does he think to hide his love from me? 
fool! can I not see the flush on his pale cheek when 
Blanche enters? does he not speak to her in a lower 
and gentler tone than to any other? does he not sit 
as if drinking in her very breath when she is singing 
those melodies so full of pathos and of passion? fool ! 
cursed fool! if he dare to eross my path, by yon 
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heaven, the last drop of his treacherous heart-blood 
shall be drained for my revenge!” 

“ Mr. Conyngham—Mr. Conyngham—where in the 
name of wonder have you hid.yourself? As usual— 
in the library—drinking from the pure well of Eng- 
lish undefiled? No! as I live, pouring over that 
false-hearted sentimentalist Rousseau! How can 
you admire that selfish man?” 

** All men are selfish, Mary, nor do I think the 
philosopher of Lausanne has any claim to pre-emi- 
nence in this common failing; and even if he had, 
the beauty of his language, the delicious softness of 
his pictures, and the impassioned sentiment breath- 
ing through every page, would gain him favor with 
every one who did not wish to appear a saint.” 

‘“‘] have no wish to appear a saint, and yet I think 
there are few writers, if any, whose works have a 
more dangerous tendency than those of Rousseau; 
the voluptuousness of his imagery is veiled under the 
garb of sentiment, and the perusal of his books has 
a most enervating influence upon the undisciplined 
mind. What more bewitching picture of indolence 
than that which he gives of himself, floating in his 
boat on Lake Leman, and indulging in the most 
fantastic and idle reveries? With what flimsy, 
though specious, sophistry does he endeavor to make 
that appear innocent, which the pure heart instinc- 
tively shrinks from as criminal, and—” Mary inad- 
vertently raised her eyes and saw Conyngham’s 
looks riveted on her face. 

‘< You see I am surprised, Miss Acheson; in truth, 
it never occurred to me that ‘ Merry Mary’ reflected 
so deeply, or lectured so wisely; what think you of 
inditing another book of homilies, now that the good 
old-fashioned volume bearing that title has fallen into 
disuse ?” 

But Merry Mary answered not, for at that moment 
O’Neil appeared at the door, saying it was time to 
set out on their excursion ; and as his friend had con- 
trived that he should ride by the side of Mary on 
horseback, he had given his jealousy to the winds, 
and a merrier pair than himself and his fair com- 
panion never enjoyed the fresh breeze, and the bright 
heaven of a summer’s morning. 





CHAPTER ITI. 

As Arthur Conyngham sat by the side of his be- 
trothed, and looked upon the mild, the almost angelic 
countenance, and saw the drooping of the eyelid, 
and the soft blushing of the cheek, when he whispered 
of his love; and as he thrilled to hear the low, 
tremulous tones which responded to his words of 
passion, he thought such a prize worth any sacrifice. 
His life-stream had hitherto been like those dark, and 
turbid, and storm-vexed waters which reflect no 
heaven-hue amid their gloom. One star had at length 
arisen, and he had worshiped—it must ever shine, 
shine for him alone; not one ray must fall upon an- 
other. 

Their road lay for some distance through a fine 
avenue, skirted by trees whose foliage exhibited 
every shade of nature’s beautiful green ; and between 
which they caught glimpses of gardens, and orchards, 





and dwellings, and pasture-fields, and hills whose 
sloping sides were studded with the dwarf fir, and 
whose summits were hidden by a lofty canopy of 
waving branches. A sudden turn in the road brought 
them upon the banks of the noble Hudson, which at 
this spot was covered nearly to the water’s edge with 
a luxuriant growth of vegetation. 

The whole party alighted, uttering rapturous ex. 
clamations .at the beauty of the scene, and Mary 
bounded away to gather some blue flowers which 
were hanging from the cleft of a rock. She found 
the spot more precipitous than she had supposed, and 
holding by the young trees and dwarf shrubbery 
within her reach, she crept downward until the prize 
was gained. To return was a matter of more diffi- 
culty ; looking down the steep she saw the rocks, and 
the water beneath her, and her head grew dizzy— 
one false step and she was lost. She caught at a 
large wild vine, but it was decayed, and she found it 
giving way within her grasp—another moment and 
succor would be of no avail—palsied with fear, she 
could not utter a cry—a cold tremor shot through her 
veins—her sight grew dim—her fate seemed inevi- 
table—at that instant she felt a hand on her arm, and 
heard a voice whispering, ‘‘ Miss Acheson, cling to 
me.” It was O’Neil; he stood on a small projection 
of loose earth, with his right hand grasping the 
gnarled root of an old oak, which the storms of cen- 
turies had laid bare, and with his left supporting 


Mary 


** Another step, my dear Miss Acheson, and there 


is no danger—there—lean on me—thank God, you 
are safe!’ he exclaimed, as Mary, pale and trem- 
bling, clung to her preserver, “and, would to 
Heaven,” he added in a lower tone, ‘that I could 
always be near to shield, and to save you from 
danger.” 

Their eyes met, and Mary felt that those few 
words were full of meaning. She answered not his 
exclamation—she echoed not his wish—why then 
did Henry indulge the hope that the beirg fearest on 
the earth was not wholly indifferent to him? It has 
been said that Love is blind, and this is true in part, 
for love is often blind to the faults or the follies of 
the object beloved, but there is no dimness of vision 
when a look, a touch, an indefinite and impalpable 
something’ reveals to us that a chord in another's 
heart is beating in unison with our own. 

“Mr. O'Neil, let us return to our party, we have 
already been too long absent from them.” 

“May I hope that I have not offended you, Miss 
Acheson, that you will not be angry with me?” 

“How could I be angry with one to whom I owe 
my life?” 

As Mary said this, in evident confusion, O’Neil 
took her hand, raised it to his lips, and breathed a 
fervent ‘God bless you!” The next moment Ed- 
ward Ogilby was at their side; one glance at the 
happy countenance of his friend, and the blushing 
face of his cousin, made him fear that he was 4" 
unwelcome intruder, but he was soon reassured, by 
Mary placing her arm within his and relating her 
perilous adventure. 
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“You have at last met a knight sans peur, sweet 
coz, and my word for it you will find him sans re- 
proche,” said Edward aloud, and then added in a tone 
meant but for Mary’s ear, ‘‘ Never glowed a nobler 
heart in any of God’s creatures than that throbbing 
in the breast of O’Neil.” His cousin’s face and neck 
were crimsoned; her hand which rested on his arm 
trembled slightly ; these were mute signs, but Edward 
knew that a ‘‘ change had come o’er the spirit of her 
dream.” 

Leaving the seniors of the party seated in the 
shade, watching the lazy-looking craft plying their 
way on the river, and chatting of old times, and 
other days, Conyngham and Blanche had strolled in 
a direction opposite to that taken by Mary, and stood 
looking at a man who was seated on a pile of logs 
fishing. His dress attracted their attention, for, 
although it was July, he wore a gray frieze coat, 
heavy corduroy breeches, and blue woolen stockings ; 
on his head was a white hat, with a low round 
crown, and a broad brim drawn down so as to con- 
ceal his face. He repeatedly jerked the line in an 
angry manner, and repeated something between a 
growl and an oath at his want of success. 

“You seem to be rather unlucky to-day, my good 
fellow,” said Conyngham, ‘have you caught no- 
thing this morning ?” 

‘Caught nothin’ is it? no, bad cess to the bit of a 
fish there is in this river, at all at all.” These words 
were said without raising his head, or turning toward 
the person who accosted him. 

“How long have you been baiting your hook so 
unsuccessfully ?” 

“Tver since six o’clock this mornin’, and barrin an 
eel or two that I would n’t be bothered keepin’, and 
threw back in the water, I’ve caught nothin’, good 
or bad.” 

‘Have you been long in this country ?” 

“About two months, and the curse o’ Cromwell on 
him that was the manes of my comin’ here.” 

Conyngham started, his acute ear had caught a 
sound not unfamiliar to him, and he turned to hasten 
away, but his foot sinking in a hollow which had 
been concealed by long grass, he was thrown for- 
ward, and a scream from Blanche brought the 


. Stranger to their side. On seeing the lady he raised 


his hat, and displayed a face of most sullen and for- 
bidding expression. Long carroty locks hung heavily 
over a low forehead until ‘they nearly reached a pair 
of shaggy brows, of somewhat lighter hue, which 
met over small red eyes, that rolled about with a look 
of strange wildness ; the lips were thick and pro- 
truding, and exposed a set of short uneven teeth, 
Which seemed to have been long familiar with the 
duhdeen that was thrust into the breast of his coat. 
Blanche saw all this in far less time than we have 
consumed in the description, and she involuntarily 
shuddered. The man stooped down, raised Conyng- 
ham, who, from the position in which he had fallen, 
was unable to extricate himself, and then each looked 
into the face of the other; there seemed to be the 
fascination of the serpent in that look, for neither 


Dots neti moved, Conyngham’s face was deadly 





pale, that of the man with whom he stood confronted 
was flushed and livid by turns, and his eye-balls 
seemed to dilate and glare with fiendish exultation. 

“IT swore I’d track you out, but I didn’t think to 
find you so soon; I swore it by the heaven above me 
and the hell beneath me, when I stood at Phil’s 
grave.” 

‘* Hold, man—what mean you by speaking thus in 
the presence of this lady? Blanche, dearest, let me 
lead you to yon quiet spot, while I speak a moment 
to this strange fellow.” Seating her at a little dis- 
tance, he whispered, ‘‘ the fellow was once a servant 
of mine, he was confined in a mad-house when I left 
England, and I cannot think how he has effected his 
escape.” 

**Oh, go not near him, Arthur, or at least let me 
stand beside you.” 

‘‘Fear not, my sweet love, persons like him are 
more easily subdued by gentleness than violence ; 
fear not, I will be with you in a moment.” 

When Conyngham returned, the man had assumed 
a dogged, sullen manner, and when angrily interro- 
gated with “‘ What in the name of all that’s infernal 
brought you here?” returned no answer. 

** Do you dare stand there and brave me? answer 
me, or by Heaven I will throw your loathsome car- 
case into yon river, to fatten the reptiles you flung 
back into their native element.” 

The man looked up from under his shaggy brows, 
and, with a low chuckle and a malicious grin, said— 

** Sure you wouldn’t be afther doin’ that same, to 
frighten the purty lady fornent you, masther.”’ 

These words were uttered in a quiet manner, but 
with the ironical tone of one who knows his adver- 
sary is in his power, and that the time has come 
when the trodden worm may turn and sting the foot 
that crushed. The allusion to Blanche restored 
Conyngham to himself, and, perceiving that no ad- 
vantage was to be gained by threats, he assumed a 
lower and more conciliating tone. 

‘** Mick, my good fellow, why are you so obstinate ? 
You know that if you stand in need of any assistance 
I am able and willing to give it to you, and it was a 
natural question for me to ask what brought you 
here ?” 

‘¢ Mr. Ormond, there need be no decate betwixt us ; 
you know I’d as soon believe the father of lies him- 
self, as believe you; you know there can be nothin’ 
but black hatred betwixt us, but if you give me some- 
thin’ to keep from dyin’ of hunger, may be [ll say 


nothin’? to harm you;” in an under tone he added, 


“not now, but my time will come yet, you black- 
hearted scoundrel.” 

‘‘ Here, Mick, here is money,” said Conyngham, 
thrusting gold into his hand as he saw Ogilby and 
the others approaching ; ‘‘ meet me here this evening 
at sundown,” and with a motion of the hand he 
waved him from his presence. 

‘‘Where did you meet that poor fellow, Mr. 
Conyngham ?” said O’Neil; ‘by his dress I knew 
him to be a countryman of mine, and as he turned 
his head I thought his face like Mick Cassidy’s, a 
man that had once been a servant in my father’s 
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and left our house to live with his old mother at 
Navan.” 

Conyngham’s face changed color, as he cast a 
searching glance at O’Neil’s countenance, but he 
probably saw nothing there to alarm him, for he in- 
stantly replied— 

“I should judge by his brogue that he was from 
that land which produces ‘the finest pisantry in the 
world,’ but I know nothing more about him. The 
fellow was asking for charity, that he might have 
something to ‘buy a bit and a sup for Hiddy and six 
childer she had at home wid her.’ ” 

** Oh then,” said O’Neil, good humoredly laughing, 
“it cannot be Mick Cassidy, for he had neither wife 
nor child when I left home, about three months ago.” 

When Conyngham rejoined Blanche, he whispered, 
‘Say nothing about the man being mad, love, he is 
more rational than I supposed him to be, and I con- 
cealed his malady, lest he should be put in confine- 
ment, which I know would break the poor fellow’s 
heart.” 

“You are ever careful of the feelings of others, 
Arthur, but you must not again ramble here alone; if 
you were to encounter that horrid-looking man in 
one of his frenzied moments, I shudder to think what 
might be the result.” 

‘* My own sweet Blanche, fear not; before I knew 
you I was reckless of life, and plunged into the 
midst of danger, but now that a new existence has 
dawned upon me, that I have you to care for—to 
love me—you for whom I would peril my salvation— 
I shrink like a coward from every appearance of 
harm. Oh Blanche, mine own Blanche! promise me 
that you will ever love me thus tenderly—thus con- 
fidingly—promise me, dearest, as you now love me, 
promise that you will continue to love me under every 
change of circumstance.” 

** Why should you require such a promise, Arthur, 
when you know—” and the timid girl paused— 

“When I know that you do—that you ever will 
cling to me unalterably—unchangeably—is it not 
thus, my sweet love?” 

He felt the soft pressure of the delicate hand; he 
knew by the slight quivering of the frame, and the 
faltering of the voice, that the heart-pulse was quick- 
ened with the thrill of love. It was enough—he 
would brave his fate—he would defy the demons of 
revenge to wrest the treasure from his grasp—he 
would wed Blanche Acheson in spite of all the love 
of her cousin—in defiance of all the spectres of the 
past, which at times arose to mock and torture him. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The party rode home by a longer and more cir- 
cuitous route, through groves of maple, and broad 
woods, bordered by the wild laurel and the sumach 
with its thick clusters of red berries. They passed 
through a beautiful little village, with the spire of its 
neat white church pointing up to the blue sky, be- 
yond which are mansions for the weary in this world’s 
warfare, who lay them down trusting in the merits 
and the promises of Him w‘20 is the resurrection and 





the life. What different feelings held sway in the 
breasts of many of the group as they alighted on 
their arrival at the house! Conyngham was moody 
and silent; over Blanche there hung a vague pre- 
sentiment of evil, which she endeavored to shake off, 
but the cloud on Arthur’s brow, and his absence of 
manner, would not allow her to remain at ease, and 
her conduct took the color from his own. In the 
breast of Edward Ogilby a strange suspicion had 
arisen concerning the betrothed of his cousin. He 
had observed Conyngham’s manner while conversing 
with Mick, before O’Neil interrupted their discourse ; 
he had noticed his alarm at Harry’s recognition of his 
countryman, and, loving Blanche as he did with the 
holiest and purest affection, he resolved, since she 
could not be his own, to watch over her destiny. 

O love! well might the ancients suppose the same 
passion could not produce such opposite effects, 
therefore did they fable two deities who presided 
over the hearts of men. One, thou ennoblest beyond 
the common standard of humanity, thou makest him 
kind, gentle, self-sacrificing—the desire for the hap- 
piness of the beloved object is the ruling motive of 
every action, yea, even when called upon to contem- 
plate the bliss, which would have made his heaven, 
enjoyed to the full by another. 

With another, thou art the deadly Upas, over- 
shadowing the whole life. Jealousy poisons the 
fountain of truth, and those streams which should 
have been to the soul refreshing as rivers in the 
desert, become bitter as the waters of Marah, and he 
would rather lay the soft, smooth cheek, and the ripe, 
red lip in the charnel-house with the worm, than rest 
them for a moment in the arms of a rival. 

Not of this latter character was the love of Ogilby, 
nor of O’Neil, whose face was radiant with smiles, 
nor of Mary, as she bounded up the steps secretly 
exclaiming, ‘‘ he loves me! he loves me!” and when 
seated within her apartment, pressing the blue 
flowers to her lips, those flowers to gain which, but 
for Henry, would have cost her life, and which were 
now starred with the tears gushing from a young 
heart full of the soft delirium of its first love. Let 
not the reader suppose that Mary Acheson was too 
lightly won. No plain avowal of passion had passed 
the lips of O’Neil, no word had fallen from hers to 
raise a blush upon the cheek of virgin modesty, and 
yet she knew that he loved her, and, trembling as 
the veil was raised from her spirit’s hidden workings, 
she felt that henceforth his love was to be her world 
of happiness. 

As the last glow of sunlight was fading from the 
heavens, and its reflection was dying on the waters, 
and as the first star of eve was glittering in its lone 
beauty, a figure might be seen crossing the main road; 
and leaping a low stone wall. It glided stealthily 
along a narrow lane, each side of which was shaded 
by trees, through whose branches, swayed by a light 
breeze, fell the soft beams of the crescent moon, 
dancing from leaf to leaf, and sporting on the green 
sward, like happy childhood playing with its shadow: 
On reaching a wicket-gate, which opened on an en- 
closure where stood a small white cottage, the latch 
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was raised without noise, and the figure disappeared 
behind a clump of wild shrubbery. It emerged again 
at some distance from the house, and pausing, as if 
to ascertain whether it had escaped observation, 
quickened its pace and was again lost in a steep and 
dangerous path which wound round a rocky declivity; 
again it was seen swinging lightly from a young 
sapling, whose topmost boughs concealed the entrance 
to the secret road, and a few paces brought it to the 
spot where Mick Cassidy had sat that morning 
fishing. 

“He is not here—does he mean to baulk me?” 
said Conyngham, whose stealthy progress we have 
just followed. ‘The fellow is a stranger,” he con- 
tinued, muttering in a lower tone, “ and accidents will 
happen—what if he should miss his foothold ?—dead 
men tell no tales—their lips are voiceless—mute— 
mute forever—ha ! mute forever.” 

A splash in the water beside him—a noise as of a 
strong man struggling with the waves, and the voice 
of Mick crying for help, roused him ; for a moment 
his better nature gained the mastery—the promptings 
of humanity urged him forward—the next instant he 
shrunk back, and held his breath lest the drowning 
man should discover him. 

“One more hould of these slippery logs, and I’m 
saved any how, O, meala murther, but it’s hard to 
find one’s self going down in a strange place like 
this, and all for that cursed—’’ Mick was not suffered 
to finish his sentence; a hand, with the strong and 
iron grasp of a giant, clenched his arm, and unloosed 
his fingers from the log to which they were clinging. 

“For the sake of your sowl, don’t push me down, 
I’m here to meet a gintleman who is to give me 
money, and you shall have it all if—” just then a 
current of wind blew off the hat of his unknown 
adversary, and a straggling moonbeam revealed to 
Mick the features of Conyngham. 

“Is it you, you murderin’ vilian! sure, I might 





have known that neither grace nor good luck could 
follow any one that touched your cursed goold; let 
me up, and I’ll swear niver to harma hair of your 
head, Mr. Ormond.” 

Mick had again succeeded in grasping the logs, 
when the same powerful arm dashed him down, 
though not until with one hand he had caught the 
arm of Conyngham. 

“Do you dare to grapple with me? This, then, 
for your presumption”—and a blow on the temple 
sent the unhappy man, who was weak from his 
recent exertions, back into the water. 

“* Oh—mercy—Mr. Ormond—help—mercy—” an- 
other struggle—a smothered cry—and the waves 
closed over the wretched being who had so lately 
pleaded for his life. 

Conyngham shuddered—the memory of other days, 
and other crimes, swept over his soul, but this was 
the first time that his own hand had sent a fellow 
being into eternity, and the flickering moonlight 
thronged the place with shapes, wild, deformed, and 
unearthly, and the heaving waters repeated, with a 
thousand echoes, the moans of the murdered man. 

Snatching up his hat, and looking once more into 
the river, as if to assure himself that all was over, he 
muttered, ‘‘ dead men tell no tales’”—and threading 
again his concealed route, soon emerged into the 
highway, and entering a tavern where his servant 
sat dosing in the corner of the bar-room, ordered him 
to get ready the carriage immediately. The order 
was quickly obeyed, and in less than two hours the 
murderer was seated alone in an elegant and luxu- 
riously furnished apartment, at one of the most 
fashionable hotels in the very heart of the gay me- 
tropolis. What a world is this! and what a life is 
this! where opposite extremes so often meet, and 
where the outward seeming is such an unfaithful 
transcript of the hidden man of the heart. 

[Conclusion wm our next number. 





TO LUCY DURING HER ABSENCE. 





BY AMELIA. 





Tu dew is on the blossoms, and the young moon on the sea, 

It is the twilight hour—the hour for you and me— 

The time when memory wanders across life’s dreamy 
track, 

When the past floats up before us, and the lost come 
stealing back; 

And while along the still shore my lonely footsteps rove, 

With the deep blue far beneath me, and the pale blue up 
above, 

And with their trembling footsteps the faint stars tread 
the sea, 


I think upon you, Lucy—do you ever think of me? 


Oh Lucy ! in this sweet hour, when the stars and waves 
have met, 

And the full heart most remembers all it wishes to forget, 

When the deep hush of the twilight seems such a holy 
time, 


That to smile were almost sinful, and to whisper were a 
crime, 





*Tis sweet along these dim paths with lonely steps to 
glide, 

For the moon is in the far blue, and the breeze is at my 
side ; 

But yet my heart is heavy, and my voice hath lost its glee, 

I am sighing for you, Lucy—do you ever sigh for me? 


Dear Lucy! in your absence, where’er your wanderings 
tend, 

You must keep within your pure heart a sweet thought 
for your friend, 

Till you sit once more in beauty within your father’s hall, 

With asoft smile on your young lip, and a pleasant word 
for all. 

Alas! the breeze is balmy, and the hushed wave deeply 
blue, 

And flowers are in my pathway, but no light-hearted Lu! 

Oh the summer-months without you such a lonely time 
will be! 

I am sighing for you, Lucy—do you ever sigh for me? 





THE SOUL AWAKENED. 


OR WHICH WILL WIN HIM? 





BY FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


S eataaaen anna 


CHAPTER I. 


There bloomed beside thee forms as fair, 
There murmured tones as sweet; 

But round thee breathed th’ enchanted air, 
*T was life and death to meet! 

And henceforth thou alone wert fair, 
And though the stars had sung for joy, 
Thy whisper only sweet. Bulwer. 


Precious reader! please shut your eyes and dream 
that you are with me at one of Ole Bull’s concerts. 
I want youto mark those three distingué (Iam so 
tired of that convenient word !) girls on the front seat 
—Violet, Blanche and Eleanor Elwell ;—because that 
intellectual-looking young man behind them has 
rested the decision of an important question upon the 
manner in which they meet this melodious miracle. 
They are all lovely, graceful and intelligent; but 
Edgar Stanton is in search of a soul, and he trembles 
lest his choice should fall upon some beautiful temple, 
destitute of the divinity within. 

This very morning, they have all betrayed their 
preference for him, and each in a different and charac- 
teristic manner. 

Blanche, the romantic, capricious, petulant, but 
beautiful Blanche—she with the long gipsy curls and 
white shoulders—sung with her sweet, faltering voice, 


Go! let me pray, 
Pray to forget thee! 
Wo worth the day, 
Dear one, I met thee! 


Ever till then, 

Careless and free, love, 
Never again, 

Thus shall I be, love. 


Calm in my soul, 

Love had been dreaming, 
Veiled visions stole, 

Light round him gleaming. 


One smile alone, 

O’er his rest glancing, 
One only tone, 

Low and entrancing 


Soft, through that sleep, 
Thine the voice breaking, 
Long shall I weep, 
Weep his awaking. 


Weep for the day, 
When first I met thee, 
Then let me pray, 
Pray to forget thee! 


Eleanor—stately and statue-like—she with the 
classic head, the cold, bright eyes and exquisitely 





chiseled mouth—asked which he thought most be- 
coming, the blue or the white cashmere, which had 
been sent home for her inspection, and on his ex- 
pressing a preference for the white, had calmly 
arranged its rich folds around her Juno form, and re- 
quested his attendance in a walk. 

But the prettiest and most graceful little token of 
interest had been given him by Violet—the child 
Violet—the simple, earnest, sensitive, affectionate 
girl, who seemed to look up to him with the trustful 
and truthful tenderness of a younger sister, who con- 
fided to him all her gay and all her sorrowful emo- 
tions—who asked his advice about her studies, and 
made him tell her fairy tales, and listened when he 
read—as if the harps of Heaven were playing to her— 
and who would sit sometimes for hours on a little 
cushion at his feet motionless, almost breathless, 
with—what? Could it be love? 

But Violet was so wild, so shy, when he tried to 
sound the depths of her heart, that he could not 
fathom it, He could not tell if she had a soul, that 
would answer his, or if she were merely a pretty, 
thoughtless, loving child. If she had one, where 
was the key to it? Time would show, and he would 
wait and watch. Now and then a flash from her 
dark, purple eyes, like summer lightning through a 
cloud, told that the spirit, which had slumbered since 
it left its divine home, was dreaming beautiful dreams, 
and was near its waking. That she had fancy and 
feeling, her playful wit, her caressing looks and man- 
ners, her pity for the suffering showed. But it was 
more than fancy and feeling that he wanted ; it was 
sympathy with himself that he looked for. That 
virgin soul, when it did awake from its pure and 
happy sleep, would it wake for him? ‘Would it 
chord with his? Would 


“the same touch 
Bid the same fountain flow” 


in both? Would the same airs of heaven that some- 
times played over his, like the south wind over an 
Z£olian harp, bearing on their wings the odors of 
celestial flowers, the tones of angel-voices, which he 
had loved “before his birth below,” and filling his 
soul with an intense yearning for its holier home, 
would they waken in hers, too, the music of hope and 
memory ? 

Violet had taken a snow-drop from its fellow- 
flower—her bosom—and given it to him, “ with a 
flitting blush ;”” and when another gentleman present 
complained of her partiality, instead of taking one 
from her own bouquet, she stole a yellow rose from 
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her mother’s and presented it to him, with an arch 
smile, which he thought very provoking. 

Now then—let us watch them, while the Bulbul, as 
dear Mrs. Child calls him, is echoing the choral hymn 
of Nature. That man’s soul, like the ocean-shell, 
which has caught and kept, even in exile, the melo- 
dious murmur of the waters sweeping for ages 
through its cell, must have learned and borne away 
into this life, from the shores of eternity, the music of 
its ever sounding waves. 

But let us return to the ladies. Eleanor adjusts her 
ruby bracelet and whispers with the exquisite beside 
her; Blanche droops her graceful head upon her 
hand, and closes her eyes—she has lovely long lashes 
—in the most picturesque attitude she can think of. 
But dear little Violet heeds neither bracelet nor beau. 
Her soul is awakened by the magic-music of that 
wonderful master of sound; for the first time it feels 
its immortal wings, and unfolds them, in tremulous 
and timid delight; and now it is up and away with 
that of the Bulbul, soaring, “‘ singing at the gate of 
Heaven!” Her dark eyes, full of tears, are reading 
the music in his; but her first impulse, when he 
pauses, is to search, with one eloquent glance, for 
sympathy in those of Stanton. That mutual look 
was enough; it was the key-note to the melody 
Love was playing in their hearts, and Edgar felt 
that their whole beings harmonized with each other. 

“ The Venus rose from out the deep 
Of those inspiring eyes.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Stull art thou all which thou wert when a child, 
Only more holy, and only less wild! Hervey. 

Violet, Blanche and Eleanor had each a little 
boudoir attached to her chamber, and the peculiar 
taste of each was in no way more characteristically 
displayed, than in the adornment of these pet rooms. 
Eleanor’s was gay and elegant; filled with a pro- 
fusion of the richest bijouterie, mirrors, curtains of 
sea-green and gold, and sofas, ottomans and cushions 
of crimson velvet. The romantic Blanche had 
chosen curtains and furniture of the palest rose- 
colored damask; covered the walls with sentimental 
second-rate pictures, and the tables with flimsy an- 
nuals and magazines. But Violet’s room was a little 
fairy paradise. The full, snow-white muslin drapery, 
gracefully shading the windows, let in the sunbeams 
on the rich carpet, on the exquisite miniature groups 
of sculpture in alabaster, the classic vases filled with 
rare and delicate flowers, and the few richly bound 
books of poetry, philosophy and romance which lay 
around. A figure of Cupid in flight, bearing a watch 
on his pinions, was the tasteful design of a time- 
piece, singularly in keeping with the tone of the 
place, where Love must have ever “lent wings to 
Time.” There were but three pictures, but they 
were chef d’ceuvres of a master in the art. One was 
the Virgin, another a lovely landscape, and the third 
a sleeping child. On the marble mantel-shelf, on 
either side of the time-piece, were two lamps of ex- 
quisite workmanship, in white marble, one borne by 


a Psyche, bending over her slumbering lover, the 
other by Gulnare at the couch of Conrad. Three 
little French lounges of black walnut and green 
velvet, a luxurious arm-chair and an embroidered 
cushion, the favorite seat of Violet, completed the 
coup d’etl. And Violet sat there, the morning after 
the concert, on that low cushion, looking as fresh 
and pure, in her gray, transparent muslin robe, as the 
dewy moss-rose on the stand beside her. She held 
to her lips a tiny porcelain vase, beautifully painted, 
filled with lilies of the valley, and in the other hand, 
which rested on her lap, was an open paper con- 
taining the following lines. 


TO THE LILY’S SISTER. 
This morn, when Aurora above the lake bent, love, 
To tie up the braids of her pale, golden hair, 
While the gleam of her curls, to its small ripples lent, love, 
Looked just like a star, broke and fallen in there, 


Away from their banquet the fairies I frightened, 
For I shook, from a wet spray, a shower-bath of dew ; 
And their luminous winglets all quivered and lightened, 
Like fire-flies, round me as swiftly they flew. 


Their cut-diamond dinner-set with them departed ; 
But one painted vase-full of lilies was left— 

Their stateliest treasure—forgot when they started— 
I stole it and ran—oh, forgive me the theft! 


And take it, dear maiden! and while you are stealing 
The sigh that my fairy bouquet breathes for you, 
Remember the flowers of Fancy and Feeling, 
We ’ve twined in bright hours, too fleet and too few! 


Violet wore but one ornament that evening, at the 
soiree they gave—it was the fairy bouquet from the 
porcelain vase. Were the flowers really enchanted? 
Had they borne with them, to her bosom, the spells 
of fairy-land? Were their tiny bells, unheard by all 
but her, ringing a choral peal of light and dainty 
music, such as in Titania’s realms is signal for the 
dance? What else could have brought that divine 
rose-hue to her delicate cheek? What else could 
have kindled in those drooping eyes the light their 
lashes could not hide? Ah! it was love had charmed 
the flowers—’t was he that rung the fairy bells! And 
though Eleanor shone like a star amid the crowd, 
with her dark hair wreathed with gems, Stanton saw 
but his own little lily of the valley—for henceforth 
she “alone was fair,” her ‘whisper only sweet.” 
And though Blanche sung, softly and meltingly, the 
following pathetic song— 


A pride I would not alter, 
Forbids me to reveal, 

Howe’er my soul may falter, 
The wretchedness I feel! 


And so, with idle laughter, 
I while away the hours, 
And weep in secret after, 
O’er memory’s buried flowers. 


They say I’m all too wild, 
They chide my reckless joy, 
They call me but a child, 





That plays with every toy :— 
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A child! they little know 

The woman-woes I ’ve proved ; 
Too wild! ’tis but to show 

A soul by grief unmoved. 


And so, with seeming laughter, 
I while away the hours, 

And weep a moment after, 
O’er memory’s buried flowers. 


Yet I was once all glee, love, 
A singing bird in spring, 
My spirit fluttered free, love, 

On light and sportive wing. 





But Fate his arrow sent, 
And broke the buoyant wing, 
And changed to wild lament 
The song I used to sing. 


And now, with mocking laughter, 
I chase the weary hours, 

And weep in anguish after, 
O’er memory’s buried flowers. 


As she only wept in song—melodious tears—they 
did not have the effect intended; for ere the moss- 
rose faded in the bower, our Violet knelt at the altar 
beneath the bridal veil, with Stanton at her side. 





THE STOCKBRIDGE BOWL. 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





Tue Stockbridge Bowl! Hast ever seen? 
How sweetly pure and bright! 

Its foot of stone, and rim of green 
Attract the traveler’s sight— 

High set among the breezy hills, 
Where spotless marble glows, 

And favored by the gushing rills, 
Distilled from mountain-snows. 


You ’ve seen, perchance, the classic yase 
At Adrian’s villa found, 

The grape-vines that its handle chase, 
And twine its brim around, 

But thousands such as that which still 
The Warwick nobles keep, 

Might in this Stockbridge Bow] be lost, 
Like pebbles in the deep. 


It yields no sparkling draught of fire 
To mock the maddened brain, 

Like that which warmed Anacreon’s lyre 
Amid the Tean plain, 

But freely, with a right good will, 
Imparts its fountain-store, 

Whose heaven-replenished crystal still 
Can wearied toil restore. 


Its power the Indian hunter knew, 
And oft its praises spoke, 

Long ere the white man’s stranger-plough 
These western valleys broke ; 





The panting deer, that wild with pain 
From his pursuers stole, 

Inhaled new life to every vein 
From this same Stockbridge Bowl. 


And many a son of Berkshire skies, 
Those men of noble birth, 
Though now, perchance, their roofs may rise 
In far or foreign earth, 
Shall on this well-remembered vase 
With thrilling bosom gaze, 
And o’er its mirrored surface trace 
The joys of earlier days. 


But one,* who, with a spirit-glance, 
Hath moved her country’s heart, 

And bade from dim oblivion’s trance 
Poor Magawiska start, 

Hath won a fame, whose blossom rare 
Shall fear no blighting sky, 

Whose lustrous leaf grow fresh and fair, 
Though Stockbridge Bowl be dry. 


* The Great Pond in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, is a 
singularly beautiful expanse of water. Its original Indian 
name, which is not euphonious enough for its quiet love 
liness, was Quitchuschook. Miss C. M. Sedgwick, whose 
birth is the glory of that region, as her pen is the treasure 
of her country, says in a delightful essay, entitled “ Berk- 
shire,” recently published in “‘ Graham’s Magazine,” that 
‘the English equivalent to this aboriginal name, ‘ The 
Bowl,’ is short, simple, and perfectly descriptive. No 
bowl] was ever more beautifully formed, nor ever, even lt 
old Homer’s genial verse, sparkled more invitingly.” 


WHAT IS LOVE LIKE? 





BY JO3. W. FINLEY. 





Wuat is Love like? 

Like a butterfly’s wing, 

When rich with the perfumes of early spring. 
What is Love like? 

Like the rosy ray, 

That heralds to life the blushing day: 

Like music that steals o’er the mighty deep, 
When its tumults are hushed, and its billows sleep. 





What is Love like? 

Like a rainbow’s form, 

Decking with pomp life’s passing storm :— 

Like the dew-drop that nestles in fairy bowers, 
Imbued with the fragrance and hues of flowers :— 
Like the visions of light and of glory that stray 
O’er the souls of the just, as they ’re passing away; 
Supported by Faith, to eternal rest, 

In the presence of God !—on a Savior’s breast ! 
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DAVID HUNT. 


A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE. 





BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 





(Continued from page 140.) 


Davip Hunt and his companion had ridden hard in 
hopes of making their way through the woods before 
the storm came on, but there was full six miles of 
forest cut only by the narrow and broken road through 
which night travelers passed with some danger even 
in the best weather. But they had scarcely cleared a 
third of their way when the rain began to fall in great 
heavy drops, and the storm mustered around them 
with terrible force. The heavy farm-horses which 
they rode stumbled in the deep ruts and became al- 
most unmanageable as the thunder came crashing 
peal after peal over head, and the woods around 
seemed a-fire with lightning. Still the riders urged 
them forward, for the peril seemed equal if they re- 
turned or pursued their way home. 

“Great heavens! did you see that?” exclaimed 
Shaw, reining in his horse with a firm hand and 
pointing in the direction whence they had come. 

“T thought it had struck somewhere,” replied Hunt, 
checking his horse for a moment and looking back. 
‘Ha, it is the old tree at the cross-roads. How the 
flames shoot up, it was as dry as tinder. Thank 
Heaven, while it burns we shall have light enough to 
keep our horses from breaking their knees in the con- 
founded mud holes. 

“Hear that!” exclaimed Shaw, and his face changed 
in the red light: 

“Heavens and earth! it is upon us—what shall 
we do?” cried Hunt, wheeling his horse suddenly, 
and the light from the burning tree revealed his face 
also white with terror as he rode back a few paces 
and drew up again, agitated and irresolute. 

‘“We may as well go. forward, there is nothing to 
choose. It will be upon us long before we can clear 


the wood either way,” shouted Shaw, looking back. | 
“Lord preserve us! it will be an awful gust, and | 


Hannah is alone !” 

Hurt spoke loud and joined Shaw as he uttered 
these words, but the noise of the elements would 
have overwhelmed a band of trumpets, and no one 
heard him. Terrified into almost supernatural ex- 
ertion, the two horses plunged on, stumbling, leaping, 
and sometimes staggering through the storm like 
drunken creatures. The riders spoke to each other 
again and again, shouted even, but the rushing wind 
Swept away their voices, and but for the quick flashes 
of lightning which every instant revealed their pallid 


faces each to the other they could not have kept to- 
gether, 
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Still the terrific storm was not upon them in its full 
might. The thunder boomed and crashed overhead, 
the giant trees were laced together through and 
through with fiery lightning, the wind was strong 
and high; but far down in the forest came a still 
more terrible sound. The whirlwind was coming 
up from the dark north, heaving onward with a fierce, 
rushing roar, and crushing down the mighty forest in 
its path—on and on it came, like a mighty ocean heav- 
ing loose from its foundations. And now it was 
upon them! The two horses stood still, quaking 
with terror, their riders cast themselves forward upon 
the shivering beasts, clung to their dripping necks, 
and they too were motionless. 

On it came, gathering new strength and terror. 
The hoarse winds, the thunder, and the noise of giant 
trees uprooted like reeds and dashed to the earth, 
mingled together and deafened the very heavens. 

The air was black with clouds of mangled foliage— 
great limbs of trees, masses of loose leaves—vines 
twisted asunder and saplings torn up by the roots 
went rushing by. The wind now scattered them 
abroad—now drove them together in masses. The 
lightning shot its fiery tongues through and through 
them, and the rain mingled with it all, not with the 
soft lulling sweetness of water-drops that fall gently 
from the clouds, but blent with all the turbulent ele- 
ments that made the night horrible. 

Still the horses crouched their limbs together and 
buried their hoofs deep in the earth, and the riders 
clung to them awe-stricken and breathless—all at 
once the ground began to heave under them. The 
earth was torn up all around—a great oak, whose roots 
were tangled under the soil far across the road, fell 
crashing close behind them. The maddened horses 
leaped forward—the outer branches of the falling tree 
almost brushed the riders from their seats, and the 
huge trunk fell across the road just where they had 
been an instant before. The horse which David 
Hunt rode cleared the tree first, and was plunging on 
in the darkness, when a sharp cry cut to his ear, even 
through the storm. Hunt grasped the bridie with 
both his strong hands, and, putting forth all his 
strength, wheeled his horse round, for Shaw was still 
behind. A flash of lightning revealed his horse with- 
out a rider; Shaw was upon the ground—a black 
mass that might be a heavy limb of the falling tree, 
or a human being stooping over him, was betrayed 
for an instant and all was black again. 
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‘“‘ Shaw, are you hurt ?—answer me, answer if you 
are not killed,” shouted the former, hoarse with 
terror. 

He listened—no sound—nothing but the fierce 
storm. 

‘Speak! do speak! I dare not ride on, the horse 
might tread you to death in the dark. Are you call- 
ing out ?—the storm is soloud I might not hear if you 
did—try, try, the least shout will tell me where you 
are !” 

Another flash of lightning revealed Shaw’s horse, 
and with a shout of joy Hunt saw the figure of a man 
rise from the earth and spring upon his back. The 
next instant all was darkness again ; but Hunt felt the 
horse of his companion pressing close to his as the 
two animals urged their way, breast to breast, through 
the abating storm. 

** Were you hurt?” shouted Hunt, anxiously, feel- 
ing in the dark for his companion’s hand, which hung 
motionless and dripping wet by his side. 

** No, no, a limb swept me from the saddle, that 
was all!” 

‘Thank God it was no worse!”’ exclaimed Hunt, 
in a voice which bespoke the hearty gratitude which 
he felt, and, wringing the damp hand which he had 
seized, the good man uttered another fervent “ thank 
God.” 

That instant a glare of lightning passed over them. 
Hunt saw the face of his companion, and his warm 
fingers tightened on the hand they had enlocked. 

“‘How white—how strange you look!” he said, 
powerfully agitated. ‘Shaw, own it, you are hurt, 
I hatdly know you with that face !” 

The hand which David held was wrung harshly 
from his grasp, and the reply which reached him, 
like all that had gone before, was broken and half 
drowned by the storm. 

“*No, no, it is only the lightning. My horse is 
lamed though. You must break the way for us.” 

As these words were uttered, the speaker fell back 
and rode behind Hunt till a light gleamed from a 
little window in the distance, like a star braving the 
stormy night .to guide the wanderers home. 

“There, there Hannah is up and waiting for us,” 
cried the glad father, and, urging their horses on, the 
travelers dismounted at the cabin door. 

‘The horses have had a tough time of it,” said 
Hunt, shaking the water from his garments; “they 
must be fed first.” 

‘*]T will take care of them, go in, go in,” exclaimed 
his companion, holding forth the bag of money; 
‘* put this away—lI will come back in a minute.” 

David took the money in one hand and pulled the 
latch string with the other; his companion turned 
abruptly when the light fell on him through the door 
and led the horses away without answering Hunt, 
who shouted after him to hurry back, for Hannah was 
waiting with supper on the table. 

Sure enough supper was on the table—a cake of 
rich corn-bread, warm from the fire—a young chicken 
nicely broiled, and a saucer of golden butter just 
from the churn stood temptingly ready on the snow- 
white table-cloth, There was pretty Hannah, her 








cheeks all rosy with the heat, pouring a stream of 
sparkling hot water from the clumsy kettle into a 
little britannia tea-pot, battered with long use, but 
bright as silver, which had been standing on the 
hearth at least two hours with the lid temptingly 
thrown back and ready to receive the water, that kept 
singing away in the kettle, at any moment. 

“So you have come—I thought it was you,” ex. 
claimed Hannah, closing the lid of the tea-pot, and 
going up to her father, her sweet face sparkling with 
gratified joy, she flung her arms around the old man’s 
neck and kissed his wet cheek. 

“‘Have you been much frightened, darling?” said 
the old man, tenderly taking her hand in his. 

“Oh, yes, very much till I heard you coming. | 
was so afraid that you would get hurt in the woods. 
I have been crying here all alone half the evening, 
and yet it seemed as if all would turn out well, and 
so it has—here you are, but Isaac, he did not jet you 
come back alone?” 

‘¢ Oh, no—he is turning out the horses—but a tree 
fell close by us and he got a fall—nothing to speak of 
though,” added the kind man, observing that the 
cheek of his daughter turned pale. 

‘¢ You are sure no one is hurt?” said Hannah, ina 
low voice, winding her fingers around the huge hand 
which was clasping them. 

** Yes, yes, but what is the matter—what ails your 
hand? Youare not afraid of a little water, are you?” 

Hannah turned to the light and looked earnestly at 
the fingers her father had been clasping; they were 
crimson with blood. 

‘‘ Father, father, you are hurt, and will not tell 
me,” she exclaimed, turning toward him and holding 
up her hand. ‘‘ Oh, father, how could you deny it? 
See, your sleeve is spotted, your hand is wet with it; 
tell me, tell me, where are you hurt?” 

‘‘ Hurt !”? exclaimed Hunt, going close to the light, 
where he examined the sleeve of his linen coat and 
his crimson hand in a state of painful bewilderment ; 
‘hurt! no, Iam not hurt; but where did this come 
from ?” 

His ruddy cheek became a shade paler as he shook 
the drops from his fingers—for there was water as 
well as blood upon his hand—and an expression of 
doubt and anxiety stole over his face. 

‘‘ It must be Shaw,” he muttered at length, stealing 
a glance through the door, as if anxious for the 
appearance of his friend. ‘His arm may be cut; 
ah, I remember, that made him fling off my hand so 
savagely; well, it may not be much after all!” 

Hannah stood watching her father as he muttered 
these words, in a voice so subdued that it scarcely 
reached her ear. 

‘‘ Father,” she said at length, laying her hand on 
his arm, “tell me, tell me all! where is Isaac ?” 

‘‘ Out there with the horses, I tell you,” replied 
Hunt, shaking off the strange feelings produced by 
the blood upon his hand, and speaking out with his 
usual frankness. ‘‘ There, put away the money 2 
my chest, I had forgotten it.” 

Setting the bag of money on a corner of the table, 
Hunt began to examine his garments over agai, 
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muttering to himself with seeming wonder at the 
state they were in. 

Hannah took up the bag with a shudder, for the 
canvas had a red stain upon it; she placed it in the 
chest pointed out by her father, and gave him the 
key with a forced smile, which looked ghastly on 
lips so pallid as hers had become. 

“Come now, bustle about and get some dry clothes 
ready against Shaw comes in; he is dripping wet, I 
can tell you,” said Hunt with renewed cheerfulness, 
“ but first bring me a basin of water to wash my hands. 
Where on earth can this have come from ?’’ he mut- 
tered, while laving his hands in the basin, and once 
more his face took an anxious expression. 

Hannah had already prepared dry garments both 
for her father and his guest. Hunt went into his own 
little bed-room, and came out dry and comfortable. 
Still Shaw did not appear. Hannah seated herself 
at the table, broke the corn bread, and poured out a 
cup of tea. Hunt took the cup, set it down un- 
tasted, and, leaning his elbows on the table, waited 
for his companion to come in. At last he started up 
and went to the door; a horse was standing near, 
with a saddle on and his bridle dragging along the 
wet grass. It was his own horse. The old man 
started out into the rain, caught the horse and led 
him toward the stable, where he expected to find 
Shaw. All was still in the log stable, the door was 
open, but no living thing stirred within. Hunt 
shouted aloud, again and again; he went into the 
house for a lantern, and searched everywhere for 
his friend; Hannah followed him in silence, the 
tears rolling down her pale face, and oppressed with 
anxiety such as had never filled her heart before. It 
was all in vain; no voice answered the anxious 
shout of David Hunt. Once he heard something like 
the quick tramp of a horse down in the woods; the 
sound lasted but an instant, and both father and 
daughter went into the house, filled with trouble and 
consternation. 

The whirlwind went by; the rain ceased, and the 
wind died moaning amid the torn foliage; the moon 
came out in the firmament once more, smiling, like 
the eye of an unconscious child, over the wild scene 
below. It looked calmly upon the earth, torn and 
ragged, and harrowed up as it had been with the 
storm—on the shattered trees—the ‘herbage broken 
and soiled, and heaped together in ridges on the 
places it had beautified when the sun went down. 
Like a Christian soul, eager to fling a mantle of 
charity over the ruin which sin has made, that peace- 
ful moon wove a veil of misty silver amid the de- 
vastation which, but for it, would have been dreary 
indeed. 

But there was one object lying in the cart-road 
deep in the forest, which the pure moonbeams but 
rendered more horrible. It was a human form, flung 
like a slaughtered animal across the trunk of the oak 
which Hunt had seen uprooted but an hour before. 
The lax limbs were entangled in a bough which was 
broken, bent and crushed by their weight; the face 
was turned upward, white, cold and ghastly, among 
4 Mass of leaves, matted together by the dark stream 
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which trickled heavily down from the body upon 
them. 

There were none of those pleasant sounds of drop- 
ping water which would have followed a common 
storm in the forest, for the winds had swept the rain 
away as it fell, and a hush like that of death was all 
around, But that small current of blood, welling 
slowly down over the drenched hunting-frock, 
which hung around the body, through the crushed 
feaves to the earth, drop by drop, fell upon the sweet 
air with sluggish and horrid monotony, still the 
moonbeams smiled upon the scene as they had smiled 
upon the blossoming turf the night before. 

The smothered hoof-fall of a horse, smiting his 
way through the mud, gave another sluggish sound 
to the still night. It grew slower and more laborious 
as the jaded horse drew near, and stopped altogether 
some paces from the uprooted oak. A man, whose 
thin face looked sharp and haggard in the moon- 
beams, dismounted and struck a fierce, unsteady 
blow, with a stick he gathered up from the wayside, 
which sent the poor animal tearing down the road. 
The branches of that fallen oak crashed under him 
as he rushed through it. The body slid downward a 
little, and the horse plunged, with clanking stirrups 
and loose bridle, deep into the forest. When this 
sound had entirely died away, the horseman crept 
toward the oak, softly, as if he was afraid of arousing 
the body to life; he looked neither to the right nor 
left, but with his face toward the body, though his 
glittering eyes were fixed on the dark trees beyond, 
not on the gloomy object itself. 

The man stooped down as he drew near the tree, 
crouched lower and lower till his knees sunk in the 
ground, and groped about in the mud and herbage, as 
if in search of something. His hand touched the 
blade of a knife, half-buried in the earth, he grasped 
it by the point, sprung to his feet with a sharp breath, 
and holding it before him, clenched eagerly with both 
hands, laughed a horrible choking laugh as the 

lade shook in the moonlight. 

‘* You will bear no evidence against me now, old 
friend,” he said, in a voice that fell upon the air so 
strange and hoarse that he started and looked over 
his shoulder, as if another man had spoken his 
thoughts. All was still, but the murderer had been 
frightened by his own voice, and slunk away with 
his face still turned back toward the body, though he 
had never once looked upon it. 

Another horse was tied in a hollow, scarcely 
twenty paces down from the road, through all the 
hurricane, and with the lightning firing his eyes he 
had stood without wincing ; but now that he saw his 
master coming heavily toward him he began to paw 
the mud with his hoof, and gave a faint neigh. The 
man parted his lips, and tried to check this mani- 
festation of joy, but the words died in his husky 
throat, and mounting with difficulty he rode away, 
faint and wavering to and fro on his seat. 

CHAPTER IIL 

Three weeks after the events related in our last 

chapter, a horseman rode slowly through the clearing 
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before David Hunt’s cabin, and dismounting beneath 
the huge chestnut, which was yet standing with its 
trunk cut through to the heart, and all the foliage on 
the upper branches hanging withered and crisp in 
the morning sunshine. Asthe man passed from under 
the tree his foot struck something upon the ground. 
It was David Hunt’s axe, rusted and wet with dew, 
which had been lying upon the same spot till the 
grass and strawberry vines had crept over and tangled 
themselves around it so completely that, but for his 
accidental stumble, it might not have been discovered. 
The man lifted the axe, examined it closely, and 
muttering— 

“There is nothing here but rust—downright honest 
rust”—rested the implement against the tree and 
moved across the clearing. 

David Hunt’s cabin stood desolate and uninhabited, 
like a forsaken bird’s nest, in the midst of its little 
vegetable garden—no wreath of smoke went curling 
up from the stick chimney in the quiet morning air, 
and, though it was near the breakfast hour, no snowy 
napkin streaming from the window proclaimed the 
waiting meal. The door was unlocked, and our 
horseman had but to touch it with his foot to gain en- 
trance into the dwelling. How lonesome and neg- 
lected it was! A few ashes lay upon the hearth, 
caked together with the water that had rained down 
the open-mouthed chimney ; a bed stood in one corner, 
made up neatly, and covered with a pretty patch- 
work quilt, but the pillows were spotted with mildew, 
and the same damp mould had eaten its way in many 
a broad patch over the glowing colors of the quilt. 
The back window, close by, was open, and a mass 
of morning glory vines entangled with scarlet runners 
in full flower had forced their way through and crept 
along the wall. They had twisted themselves around 
one of the bed-posts, and were creeping over the 
head-board, where they hung in a light and graceful 
wreath, rendering the decay and stillness around yet 
more melancholy by contrast. 

The man who gazed upon this scene was but a 
backwoods constable, rough and uncultivated, but 
even he was affected by this picture of home com- 
forts so completely abandoned. He had come to 
search the house, but moved about with a soft tread, 
and unlocked the cupboards and that large chest with 
a bunch of keys which he took from his pocket 
stealthily, as if his heart would not permit him to 
handle roughly the household gods of another man. 
He started up from his knees by the chest, and drop- 
ped the garment he was examining, like a guilty one, 
when a noise at the window disturbed him. It was 
only the house cat, gaunt and thin with hunger, who 
had just come in from the woods, and stood staring at 
him from the window sill, with a flying-squirrel in 
her jaws. The poor animal had attained a fierce 
and savage look, from solitude and the wild search 
which she had been compelled to make for food, but 
she dropped her prey and crept toward the man, pur- 
ring mournfully, and rubbing herself against his thick 
boots. 

‘Poor puss, poor puss,” murmured the man, stoop- 
ing down to smooth her rough coat with his hand. 





But, as if she had not seen that he was a stranger 
before, the cat snapped angrily at his hand, and 
darted away to the squirrel, which she seized in her 
mouth and carried under the bed, where she re- 
mained growling fiercely, and peering at the stranger, 
from under the valance, with her round, savage eyes, 
as she devoured her victim. 

After he had examined every thing below, the man 
went up a ladder which led to the garret, where he 
continued his search among the barrels and bunches 
of dried herbs which it contained, but evidently to no 
effect, for he carne down the ladder muttering— 

*'There’s nothing here—nothing on arth that can 
tell agin him, and I’m as glad of it as if I’d caught a 
bear ina coon trap. Consarn me if I can believe 
the old chap’s guilty arter all!” 

With these words the constable went out, closing 
the door carefully after him, and mounting his horse 
made the best of his way to the Bend. 

Judge Church was walking up and down the ve- 
randa, in front of his tavern, when the constable 
rode up. 

*« Well, neighbor, well!’ exclaimed the kind-hearted 
man, “‘ what news? how have you made out?” 

** Just as I expected. There’s nothing in the cabin 
but the fixens that belong there, and they ’re nigh upon 
spiled—for my part, I never could see the use of going 
out there agin.” 

** Never mind, Johnson, never mind; that flinty 
lawyer would insist on it, and you know it wont do 
for me to interfere. They mistrust me, I can see 
that—but they needn’t—they needn’t! I always 
liked Hunt. It goes agin my feelings to believe him 
guilty—but if they prove it—if he has killed that 
young fellow and then robbed him, I shall do my duty, 
Johnson. I must do my duty!” 

‘* And I must do mine too,” replied the constable ; 
and he added, bending down nearer to the judge, 
‘but it will be a tough job to tie the halter round that 
old man’s neck; between you and I, judge, when 
you have done your part of the business, and my turn 
comes, there may be a log missing from the old jail 
there !” 

A bright gleam shot to the judge’s eye, but he shook 
his head reprovingly. 

‘“‘ No, no, Johnson, that will never do; law is law; 
but hush, hush—do n’t think of any thing of the kind 
yet. We must do our duty—the laws must be main- 
tained, Mr. Johnson !” 

The judge spoke these last words in a raised voice, 
and accompanied with a warning look, which the 
constable understood, for just then William Wheeler 
come sauntering round a corner of the house, and 
slowly approached them. The appearance of this 
man had been much changed since his presentation 
to the reader ; his features had become sharp and thin, 
a restless, anxious expression would constantly break 
over them, notwithstanding the listless air which he 
always assumed. His figure had shrunk away till 
the hunting-frock, which he always wore, hung 
loosely over it. All this gave a neglected look to his 
whole person, combined, as it was, with the disorder 
visible in the remainder of his dress. 
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“ Halloa, Wheeler,” said the constable, glancing at 
the young man’s dress, which was even more roughly 
put on than it had been the day before, and resting his 
eves at last on the clumsy boots, which gave a still 
more slovenly air to his person, ‘‘ you are so much 
like one of us that I did not know you at first. Glad 
to see you taking to the brush like a man, at last. 
There was no living sociable with a chap who wore 
a silk handkerchief week days, and had his calf-skin 
boots blacked every morning. I tell you what, it 
makes us plain hemespun fellows mistrustful.” 

Wheeler had approached them with the heavy, 
restless air of a man who had known but little sleep 
for many nights, but when Johnson uttered the last 
word he lifted his eyes, which seemed almost black 
from the dark shadows around them, and cast a keen 
glance from the constable to the judge. 

“ Mistrustful,” he said, with a forced smile, “ mis- 
trustful of me ?” 

“Not now, that you dress like a man, and have 
given up pinching your feet out of all shape !” replied 
the constable. ‘‘ But what have you done with the 
rights-and-lefts?. Give them to old Brown; let him 
hang them up at his door for a sign. Come, bring 
the things out, and Ill leave them as I go along!” 

“You would only get one of them, at best,” said 
Wheeler, with an unnatural laugh. ‘ The hostler got 
tired of blacking them, I suppose, though I paid him 
well enough for the trouble.” 

“So he rubbed them with tallow and spoiled the 
polish,” cried the constable, laughing. 

“No; worse than that. He lost one boot alto- 
gether. So Iwas obliged to patronize old Brown,” 
replied Wheeler, with affected carelessness. 

“A cunning fellow, that hostler of yours,” said 
Johnson, nodding to the judge, and taking up his 
bridle. 

“Tsay, Wheeler,” he added, turning again to the 
young man, ‘“‘you wanted an order to see David 
Hunt, one day last week; Iam going down to the 
jail now, you can walk along and I will let you in.” 

Wheeler hesitated a moment. “Is his ‘daughter 
there now?” he inquired. 

“Oh yes, poor gal, she never leaves the old man. 

“Well, wait a moment, and I will go with you,” 
replied Wheeler, turning to mount the tavern steps. 

“Is he acquainted with Hunt?” inquired the judge, 
addressing Johnson the moment Wheeler was out of 
hearing, 

“Not that I know of,” was the reply, but ‘he is 
hand-and-glove with the prosecuting attorney, and it 
would not answer to refuse him.” 

“Just so,” said the judge, rather anxiously, ‘ but 
give the prisoner a hint before he goes in; the fellow 
is silky as an ear of green corn, but I don’t like him. 
He may be put up to this by the attorney, and so take 
advantage of any thing he can get out of poor Hunt— 
put the old man on his guard—you understand !” 

“ Yes, yes, I will see to it,” replied Johnson hastily. 
“Come to think now, I may as well ride on and leave 
orders for the jailer to let him in. If we go together 
there will be no chance to caution the old man.” 

* Ride on, then,” replied the judge, ‘I will tell him 








how it is!’ and with a friendly shake of the hand the 
judge and the constable separated. 

After a little time Wheeler descended from the 
room, where he had been arranging his dress, and 
walked hurriedly down the road toward the county 
jail, which stood on the outskirts of the town. 





CHAPTER IV. 

The jail was built of logs, and erected after the 
usual fashion of such buildings, but the windows 
were heavily grated, and the huge logs were bolted 
together with iron bars, which formed a massive 
wall scarcely less vulnerable than granite itself. The 
doors, too, were knobbed with great spike nails, and 
bolted with massive bars, just as they came from the 
forge. Altogether, though rudely built, the jail was 
not only strong but well guarded, and it must have 
been a desperate man indeed who could hope for 
escape when once immured within its rugged walls. 

But the stout farmer, who was the only important 
prisoner in the building, had little thought of escape. 
If the massive logs could have crumbled to dust at 
his feet, David Hunt would not have fled one step 
from the captivity in which his friends and neighbors 
had placed him. Still imprisonment was a weary trial 
to an old man who had been all his life an active tiller 
of the soil—a healthy, enterprising, cheerful farmer. 
He felt restive, and sometimes almost sullen, cooped 
up—as he expressed it—like a barn-door fowl with 
its wings clipped; sometimes he gave way to fits of 
childlike melancholy, for—innocent or guilty of Isaac 
Shaw’s death—the old man could not but feel the 
event deeply; the more so as his gentle and suffering 
daughter was always near, to remind him, by her 
sad and mournful attempts at cheerfulness, how ter- 
ribly she felt the event which had rendered her young 
heart desolate. 

Sometimes, David Hunt would give way to fits of 
sturdy indignation against those who had placed him 
in confinement, and again he would admit, with sim- 
ple-hearted candor, that appearances were strong 
against him, and he could not blame those who, on 
evidence so conclusive, had dragged him from his 
quiet home, and shut him up, to undergo a disgraceful 
trial for the murder of a man whom he had loved 
as a son. 

‘‘T would not have cared,” said David to his 
daughter, on the morning after Constable Johnson 
had been at the jail to warn him of Wheeler’s visit, 
“JT would not have cared a bean-stalk about being 
shut up here, if I didn’t have to see every scoundrel 
that chooses to come in and ask me impudent ques- 
tions. It’s bad enough to think that poor Ike is 
gone—don’t turn pale, don’t cry so, Hannah—you 
did not think it was me, if I did bring home the 
money with red hands! You don’t—I know my 
own daughter will never believe it!” 

“ No, no, my father—my dear, good father! never 
think it again,’ exclaimed Hannah, winding her 
arms around the stout old man and kissing his brown 
cheek, while she trembled and wept with agitation. 
‘‘ Rut he is dead—dead and gone—and, oh father, 
how I did love him!” 
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“T know it, gal, I know it well enough,” said the 
prisoner, bending the pale head of his child back be- 
tween both his great hands and kissing her forehead, 
while his stout form trembled and tears ran down 
his cheeks. ‘‘I know you loved him, and he was as 
good a fellow as ever lived; but if he is in Heaven, 
Hannah—and why not? he was good enough to go 
there, though he wasn’t a member to any church— 
if Ike Shaw can only look down from Heaven now, 
he knows that I did n’t do it—I! why Hannah, I loved 
him amost as well as you did!” 

David Hunt sunk down to a bench, that ran across 
his prison-room, and, covering his face with both 
hands, sobbed aloud, though he was ashamed of his 
tears, and struggled hard against them. Hannah 
crept to his side, and bending her fair head upon his 
breast tried to comfort him. 

“T didn’t do it, Hannah—the God of Heaven 
knows I didn’t. I’m growing thin. I look down- 
hearted sometimes, I know that—bnt it is n’t a guilty 
conscience. They may hang me to-morrow, if they 
like, but I’ll ery out ‘not guilty’ with my last breath. 
They sha n’t point you out, Hannah, arter I’m gone, 
and say, ‘ there goes the gal whose father owned that 
he had killed a man, just as they swung him off.’ 
They shan’t, I say—they never shall do that, 
Hannah !” 

And pressing the poor weeping girl to his broad 
bosom, with both his arms, David Hunt swayed to 
and fro on his seat, protesting that he was innocent, 
and striving to sooth her grief. But when she moved 
on his bosom and tried to murmur words of confidence 
and hope through her tears, he burst forth again. 

“ Never mind, gal, never mind—they may do it if 
they like—my own old neighbors, too—let them hang 
me, let them! I will take you with me. We will 
go together; for it would kill you to see them stran- 
gling your father like a dog—wouldn’t it, Hannah? 
That will be best; and we can be buried in one spot, 
down in the woods, close by your mother. Don’t 
take on so—don’t take on, Hannah—we shall find 
them both in another world! Poor Ike, and your 
mother too; but you must go with me, Hannah, for 
the first thing that she will ask for will be the little 
gal she left behind for me to take care of, and I 
sha n’t dare to tell her that I’ve left you all alone in 
a world where an honest fellow can be hung for no- 
thing, by his own neighbors, too!” 

‘¢ Yes, father, we will go together. Neither of us 
have any thing to live for now,” said Hannah Hunt, 
rising from her father’s arms far enough to wind her 
own around his neck, and laying her pale, wet cheek 
feebly down on his shoulder. ‘I am glad, father, 
that you want me to go with you. The world would 
be so lonesome after—after that.” 

David Hunt laid his cheek down to the pale face 
upon his shoulder, and began rocking her in his arms 
again, without any other reply; for this rush of pas- 
sionate feeling had exhausted even his great strength. 
By degrees both father and child became more caim, 
but David was still holding the strengthless girl in his 
arms, when the prison door opened and William 
Wheeler entered the room. 














——_—_=== 


David Hunt sprung to his feet, set Hannah down, 
and dashing the tears from his face with an impetuous 
motion of the hand, walked quickly to the further end 
of his dungeon, where he turned, like a Stag at bay, 
and waited in stern silence for his visiter to speak. 

Almost for the first time in his life, William 
Wheeler was at a loss for words; he turned pale, 
and then the color burned hotly up to his forehead, 
but shaking off the fascination which the prisoner’s 
eye seemed to fix upon him, he moved gently to the 
bench where Hannah was sitting, and placed himself 
near her. Hunt took a step forward, but before he 
could do more his daughter had left her seat and stood 
by his side, pale, and still trembling, but with the 
tear quenched in her eyes. 

“Well, sir, what do you want here? This roof 
belongs to the state. If I were a free man it could 
not cover us both half a minute longer.” 

**T have come as a friend; pray hear me with 
patience,” said Wheeler, rising and moving toward 
the prisoner. 

Hunt flung one powerful arm around his child, and 
motioned Wheeler back with the other. 

‘Stay where you are, Bill Wheeler; I care no- 
thing about what place you stand in, but my gal, here, 
trembles as if a rattle-snake were crawling this way; 
keep where you stand, I can hear you well enough.” 

“Why do you treat me in this way?” said 
Wheeler, soothingly. ‘ You may believe it or not, 
but I only came to see if I could help you. The trial 
comes on to-morrow.” 

* ‘To-morrow !” exclaimed Hannah, faintly, and 
drawing closer to the old man. 

“The evidence against him is enough to convict 
any man,” continued Wheeler, still drawing toward 
the unfortunate pair. “The people are excited 
against you, Hunt. There is but one way to save 
your life—for the trial once over, they will hang you 
at once.” 

*« But how—how can he be saved?” cried Hannah, 
in a voice of eager hope, which overwhelmed every 
other thought in her heart. 

“By escape, Hannah, by escape,” replied Wheeler, 
drawing close to the excited girl. ‘It will be easy 
to break the jail if he has a friend on the outside—I 
will be that friend—by to-morrow morning we cal 
be safe in spite of all the constables in the country. 
I have money enough for us all—trust every thing to 
me !” 

A flash of joy shot over the broad face of David 
Hunt as this prospect of liberty was presented before 
him, but it passed away, and grasping his child’s 
hand very hard, as if to prevent her speaking, he 
gazed on Wheeler’s face earnestly a moment, and 
then said, with cool composure, 

“ And what do you expect to gain by it, if I should 
break jail?” 

“ Nothing, nothing, but your own good will, Hunt, 
and the kind feelings of your handsome daughter 
here,” replied Wheeler, stammering with embarrass- 
ment. 

“And this is all you would be at?” continued Hunt, 
still with great coolness. 
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“ Why Hannah knows how well I love her, but 
she does not know that I can take her down the river 
and make a lady of her—that I sometimes make 
money enough in one night to buy out your farm 
twice over.” 

«“ Oh, how, how?” inquired Hunt, as if much in- 
terested. ‘How can you clear so much money in a 
night?—how can you make a lady of my gal 
here ?” 

«“Why, I will marry her the minute we get to one 
of the river towns, and money, money makes a lady 
where nothing else can, all over the country.” 

“ Just so,” muttered Hunt, grasping his daughter’s 
hand still more firmly, as he felt her start and tremble. 
“ But would you be kind to Hannah?” 

‘She shall sleep on gold, if she wishes it,” replied 
the young man, With flashing eyes, and, emboldened 
by the quiet way in which Hunt seemed to be drop- 
ping into his plans, he attempted to withdraw Hannah 
from the protecting arm of her father, but Hunt put 
a hand against his breast and pushed him back. 

“Not yet—she is not yours just yet. Look here, 
do you think that I murdered the poor young man in 
cold blood ?” 

‘What else can any one think? He has disap- 
peared. His money was found in your chest. What 
else can be thought ?” 

“You believe this, and yet will help the old mur- 
derer to break jail, and then marry his daughter !” 

‘T would do a great deal more than that for her 
sake,” replied Wheeler, casting a look of revolting 
tenderness on the helpless girl. 

‘Well then, let me tell you, Bill Wheeler, if I was 
the cold-blooded murderer that you think I am, I 
should consider my gal here disgraced by marrying 
aman who would help me to escape; but I am no 
murderer nor robber, either. I wouldn’t run away 
if these jail doors were flung wide open, and a troop 
of horses on the outside! If they want to try me for 
my life, let the neighbors do it. If they want to hang 
me, let them do that too. We are ready, Hannah, 
we are ready,” and, wringing his daughter’s hand 
with a sort of mournful exultation, the old man 
looked firmly in the face of his anxious visiter. 
“She would sooner be with her old father on the 
gallows than your wife. Wouldn’t you, Hannah?” 
Continued the firm old man, folding the poor girl in 
his arms. 

Wheeler began to expostulate again, but the 
prisoner cut him short. 

“It’s of no use, I tell you, I am determined to 
stand trial. I’m not guilty, and I wont sneak away 
as if I was.” 

“ But they will hang you. Even Judge Church is 





turning against you now,” persisted the young man, 
becoming more and more anxious. 

“Well, let him,” cried Hunt, in a broken voice 
and dashing a tear from his rough cheek; ‘‘I shouldn’t 
have believed it of him, though!” 

Wheeler was about to urge his purpose still farther, 
but that moment the jail door was swung open, and 
our old friend, the blacksmith, came in. He casta 
sharp glance at Wheeler as he entered, and shook 
Hunt warmly by the hand. 

** Well, I have just seen the judge, and he says 
your trial will sartinly come on to-morrow!” ex- 
claimed the good man, with a degree of cheerfulness 
which seemed remarkable under the circumstances. 
‘** They are all ready. The attorney has got evidence 
enough to hang fifty men; the whole would be com- 
plete as a nailed horse-shoe if they could only find 
the body. It’s a pity they can’t find the body though, 
isn’t it?” 

Hunt shook his head and muttered, ‘‘It is strange.” 

“Got any lawyer fee’d yet ?” inquired the smith. 

“No,” replied Hunt. ‘I have no money—besides, 
what could a lawyer do for me?” 

** True enough, true enough,” rejoined the smith, 
folding his dusty arms and laughing. ‘‘I will be your 
lawyer. ‘‘ What do you say, Hannah, shall I be his 
lawyer ?” 

** You have always been a good friend,” said the 
young girl, smiling faintly through her tears; “‘ you 
have brought us our meals, and tried to cheer him up 
every day. No one has ever given us any hope but 
you.” : 

** Yes, yes, depend on it, the truth will come out at 
last—such things always do one time or another.” 

The blacksmith turned half round as he uttered 
these words, and cast a keen glance from under his 
heavy eyebrows at Wheeler, who still lingered in 
the room. 

The young man turned a little pale, but he tried to 
smile and muttered, in the low, silky voice which he 
could so well assume, 

‘Certainly, the truth always makes itself known 
at last.” 

** Well,” continued the smith, wiping his hand on 
the leather apron which he always wore, and patting 
Hannah kindly on the head before he took leave of 
Hunt, “‘ keep up your spirits, both of you, that is half 
the battle. I have left some provisions with the 
jailer; don’t let the thoughts of to-morrow spoil your 
appetite. Come, Wheeler, are you going my way?”’ 

Wheeler hesitated and looked anxiously toward the 
prisoner, but meeting no encouragement to remain, 
he followed the smith out with evident reluctance. 

[To be continued. 
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H FARING a great stump orator one day, 
Who roared like Stentor, yet did nothing say, 
14* 


Jack laughing cried, ‘‘ This all belief surpasses, 
We've braying men, as well as braying asses !”’ 





JAEL AND SISERA. 





BY HENRY W. HERBERT, AUTHOR OF “(THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS,” “‘ THE DEATH OF SAMPSON,” ETC. 


AnD Israel again before the Lord 
Did evil; that he sold them to the hand 
Of him who reigned in Hazor, Canaan’s king ; 
And Sisera, the captain of his host, 
Which lay with all his might of barbed horse, 
Footmen, and bows, and iron chariots hang 
On scythed axles, thrice three hundred strong, 
In Harosheth of the Gentiles.— 
Loud and long 
Went up the clamorous and plaintive cry 
Of the people, to their God, for twenty years 
Scourged by the heathen grievously. 
But now 
Was Deborah, a prophetess, the wife 
Of Lapidoth, who judged Israel, 
Dwelling beneath the palm-tree’s shade, which grew 
Alone nigh Ramah, half way to Bethel, 
In Ephraim’s Mount ; and all the people came 
To her for judgment; and the Lord of Hosts, 
The God of Abraham and Isaac, spoke 
Out of her lips his oracles sublime, 
True and eternal! that she sent and called 
From Kedesh-Naphtali Abinoam’s son, 
Barak—and said unto him— 
“ Go, and draw 
Toward Mount Tabor !—Hath not the Lord God 
Of Israe] commanded—‘ Go and take 
Ten thousand men—ten thousand of the Tribes 
of Naphtali and Zebulun, and I 
Will draw unto thee, to the river’s brink, 
The river Kishon, Sisera and his host, 
His chariots and his multitudes, to be 
A spoil into thine hand? ” 
And Barak said— 
“If thou wilt go with me, then will I go— 
But if thou wilt not, neither then will I.” 
And she replied—*‘ Surely I go with thee— 
But for this journey, that thou takest, lo! 
Its glory shall not be to thee; nor thine 
Its honor, who hast doubted! for the Lord 
Into a woman’s hand shall sell the might 
Of Sisera.”’ 
And Deborah arose, 
And Barak! and he summoned to Kedesh 
Ten thousand men !—and Zebulun went up 
And Naphtali, ten thousand men of war !— 
Thy princes, Issachar, were in the field 
With Deborah, all-armed, with shields of brass 
And brazen casques, and on their banners broad 
A bounding stag for Issachar !—On foot 
Went Issachar, with Barak—all on foot 
Into the valley! 
Reuben was afar, 
Abiding in the sheep-folds; pleased to hear 
The bleating of the flocks, the pastoral reed, 
The songs of tuneful damsels in the shade, 
But deaf to the clear trumpet !— 
Gilead lay 
Safe beyond Jordan !—and his guarded ships 








Held Dan in shameful peace !—and, miles aloof, 
On the seashore sat Asher, at his ease, 
Abiding in his breaches! 
But not so 
Did Zebulun or Naphtali—not so! 
They were a people on that fearful day 
Who jeoparded their lives unto the death 
In the high places of the field. 
The kings 

Came down and fought! the kings of Canaan fought 
In Taanach, beside Megiddo’s wave! 
They fought—on earth, they fought—and took no gain 
Of money !— 

Yea! they fought from heaven! The stars 
Fought in their courses against Sisera! 
And the Lord smote him before Barak—him 
And all his host, and all his cars of steel, 
With the sword’s edge! The River Kishon swept 
Their mighty ones away—that river old, 
The River Kishon !—there their horses’ hoofs 
Were broken by their prancings, that they fled— 
With fiery Barak thundering on their rear, 
Crushing their chariots, trampling down their strength, 
Riders and horses, in his hot pursuit, 
To Harosheth of the Gentiles! with the sword 
Smiting relentless, till of all the host 
No man was left alive, but he alone, 
Their leader! For he ‘lighted down, and fled, 
Leaving his chariot broken on the way, 
And his proud steeds, that wont their lord to greet 
With ear erect, and shrill triumphant joy 
Of tremulous neighings, soiled with dust and gore, 
Crest-fallen and subdued, and ne’er again 


. With toss and tramp to hail the welcome step 


Of him who fed them! 
On his feet he fled, 
Toward Jael’s tent, Heber the Kenite’s wife, 
Which pitched his tent nigh Kedesh in the plain 
Of Zaanaim—for there was peace of old 
Between the King of Hazor and the House 
Of Heber ! 
And the woman saw him come, 
Fleeing, bareheaded in the scorching noon, 
Gory, and grim with dust, and spent with toil ; 
And cried unto him— 
“Turn, my lord! turn in 
Unto thy servant and fear not!” 
And he 
Was very weary ; and his spirit was sick, 
And his heart fainting—so he entered in 
Into the tent, and laid him sadly down, 
Trusting in her! And o’er his arms of price 
She spread a mantle, as he lay at length 
Painfully breathing. 
And he said to her— 
‘‘Give me, I pray thee now, that I may drink, 
A little water.” 
And she gave him milk, 
Opening a leathern bottle; and he drank 
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A deep, deep draught, for he was sore athirst, 
And nigh to fainting. 
And he laid him down, 
And thanked her, and besought her— 
‘‘ Stand awhile 
In the tent door, and when they come and ask 
Is any one within, see thou say ‘no!’” 


And Heber’s wife arose, and stood awhile 
Silently watching, till the rise and fall 
Of the dark mantle, regular and calm, 
And the soft placid murmur of his breath 
Told that he slept— 


Then stretched she out her hand, 

And took a nail ef the tent; and, in her left, 
A workman’s iron hammer !—and knelt down, 
Pale, but exceeding beautiful, yet stern 
In her exceeding beauty, at his side. 
There was a wild light in her large dark eye, 
And on her soft red lips a fearful smile, 
A curl in her proud nostril—terrible, 
Unwomanly, unnatural !—She knelt, 
And listened with her ear beside his lip !— 
Soft as a child he slept !—his fair broad brow— 
Whereon of late the beaded sweat-drops stood, 
Troubled, and ominous of strife within— 
Calm as the river’s breast; when, far below 
The thundering cataract, it sinks to rest, 
Aweary of convulsion !—His firm lips, 
Parted a little, glittered with a smile, 
Full of mild meaning ; and anon a sound 
Came feebly murmured forth—that woman’s name, 
Coupled with epithets of love !—who knelt, 
With murder glaring from her wolfish eye, 
And the steel ready in her delicate hand, 
Athirst to slay. 

She tarried not for that! 
But set the nail’s keen point against his brow 
Softly, and raised the hammer head on high, 
And smote!—smote once !—and through it went, and 

through, 

Piercing the ground beneath him !—needed not 
A second! 





At her feet he bowed him, and 
Lay down—and fell--and, where he bowed, he died! 
One strong, short spasm fluttered through his frame— 
Proud frame, that had defied a banded host— 
Prostrate before a woman—all was calm! 
One sharp sigh struggled through his lips, and all 
Was silent! _ 
Long his mother watched on high! 
Long looked she from her window, and cried out 
From the tall lattice—* Wherefore tarry they, 
His chariot wheels ?—and why be they so long, 
His iron cars, in coming ?”’ 
And her dames 
Made answer—yea! she answered to herself— 
‘¢ Have they not sped ?—have they not gained a prey? 
And have they not divided ?—to each man 
A blooming damsel, lovely as the morn, 
And two to Sisera ?—and glorious spoil 
Of divers colors, vestures wrought about 
In needle-work, fit for the necks of who 
Fight valiantly, and make their foes their prey ?” 
But he came not! nor yet his cars of steel! 
Nor brought they damsels, or the broidered wealth 
Of raiments, who lay swart with blood and dust, 
Parched by the sun, and torn by teeth obscene 
Of the wild dog, and beak of carrion fowl, 
Or weltering, tost on the ensanguined tide 
Of Kishon, that old river! 
But he lay— 
The spoiled and not the spoiler !—but he fell 
Ignobly slaughtered by a woman’s hand! 
So let thine enemies all perish, Lord ; 
But those who love thee, let them still increase 
All-glorious as the sun, when in his might 
He goeth forth! 
And blessed be Heber’s wife, 
The Kivite, above women !—yea! above 
All women in the tent! For though her deed 
Seem harsh to human eyes, bloody and bold, 
The Lord it was who ordered it, and He 
Errs not—nor they who do his bidding straight 
In innocent obedience, free from hate! 
JupcGeEs, chap. iv.—v 
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PULASKI MONUMENT—CHRIST CHURCH—SAVANNAH. 


OnE of the most beautiful squares in the city of 
Savannah, Georgia, is that known as “ Monument 
Square,” situated a few yards from Bay street and 
the Exchange. In the centre of this square stands a 
Dorie Obelisk, erected by the citizens of Savannah 
tothe memories of Greene and Pulaski, the corner 
stone of which was laid by General Lafayette, during 
his Visit in 1825. It is a marble monument, fifty-three 
feet in height. The base of the pedestal is ten feet 
four inches, by six feet eight inches, and its height 
about twelve feet. The needle which surmounts the 
pedestal is thirty-seven feet in height. The monu- 
ment is built upon a platform of granite, three feet 
above the ground, and the whole is enclosed by a 
cast-iron railing. 





To the east of the monument may be seen “ Christ 
Church,” a newly erected edifice. . The order of 
architecture adopted in this building is the Grecian 
Ionic, of the age of Pericles. Throughout the exte- 
rior the example followed is, so far as the material 
used would permit, that of the double temple of 
Minerva Pallas and Erectheus, in the Acropolis of 
Athens. In the interior, the proportions of the temple 
of the Ilissus have been adopted. The first temple 
stands unrivaled for the lightness and grace of its 
columns and the delicate elegance of its ornaments, 
and the latter is‘*much celebrated for its chaste sim- 
plicity. The three are confessedly among the most 
beautiful Ionic specimens that have come down to 
us of the exquisitely refined taste of the Athenians. 











THE RECRUITING CAPTAIN. 


AN INCIDENT OF 1776. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ HENRI QUATRE; OR THE DAYS OF THE LEAGUE,” ETC. 





Scene first.—A Coffee-House in Philadelphia. 

Previous to the Revolutionary era—and perhaps its 
character remains unchanged—Philadelphia was the 
chosen theatre of the votaries of genteel dissipation. 
Balls, assemblies, routs—card-parties, dinner-parties, 
convivial-parties—followed each other with unabated 
zest. To this gay city were attracted many affluent 
families, (from adjoining and even remote districts,) 
which, mingling with the higher class of residentiary 
citizens, created a society unequaled, on the Ameri- 
can continent, for brilliancy and refinement. With- 
out king, or court, to give a tone to manners and so- 
cial intercourse, it might suffer, perhaps, in compari- 
son with the best society of London or Paris; but 
with Dublin, Hamburgh, or other European cities, 
similarly circumstanced, in which the professional 
and commercial were the highest classes, the parallel 
would result in favor of Philadelphia. It must not be 
concealed, however, that, besides the high-toned dis- 
sipation, to which we have prefixed the epithet 
‘* genteel,” there ran a strong current of loose, con- 
vivial gayety, whose haunts were the coffee-house, 
the gaming-table, and other questionable resorts. At 
ball, or concert, a gallant was indeed exposed to the 
peril of bright eyes; but where the fair sex presided, 
reigned decorum and gentle manners, and the loss of 
a heart was not a fatal disaster. But in haunts 
where men only congregated—at the gaming-table, to 
which flushed and excited youth too often voluntarily 
resorted, or were enticed, the danger was imminent, 
the consequences disastrous. 

One morn, of the primary year of independence, 
Charles Harris, a young man well known in the 
fashionable circles, entered a coffee-house, frequented 
by his own particular set, where last night’s adven- 
tures. were discussed, new engagements formed. 
The recent acquisition of a considerable legacy put 
him in excellent spirits, and he looked around for a 
companion in whose society he might vent the ex- 
uberance of his feelings. The only guest, for it was 
an early hour, was sitting in the darkest corner of the 
room, in a box almost hidden from view, his face 
buried in his hands, with head reclining over the 
table. 

‘Tt is—it must be he—Mark Stanley! Why, cap- 
tain, how is this ?—dead-beat, and the clock says ten 
minutes to eleven!” exclaimed Harris, sitting down 
opposite his acquaintance. The latter lifted up his 
head, and displayed, to the surprise of Charles, not 
the expected, usual tokens of a night’s debauch, but 
traces of deep mental distress. 

“Come, fling sorrow to the winds!” cried Harris, 





who, himself overcharged with exhilaration, could 
not bear with, or sympathize in, the grief of others. 

““T have heard of yowr happiness, Charles,” said 
the young man, “and I wish you joy, and, if you will 
permit me, good morning,” and he arose to depart. 

“But I wont permit,” replied Harris, forcing the 
other to resume his seat. ‘‘ I must chase away those 
two deep, ugly lines which cross your forehead; but 
first let me feel the pulse—I mean, hear your story.” 

Mark Stanley had a story to tell, and rather a dis- 
mal one; but first, let us communicate so much of his 
history as was already known to his friend. He was 
a showy young man, of good connections, but narrow 
income, studying, or rather pretending to study, the 
law, but more intent on making himself agreeable to 
the gay circle of which he was a bright scintillation. 
With lively parts, retentive memory, and quick 
imagination, it was fondly hoped by his relatives, on 
whom he was dependent for support during the 
course of study, that, spite of love of dissipation, and 
disinclination to severe study, he would yet make a 
figure in his profession by force of natural abilities. 

In reply to the inquiry of Charles Harris, he la- 
mented, in desponding language, neglect of law- 
studies, debt incurred, character for dissipation, and 
gay habits, too far gone to be restored, reputation 
tainted with bad odor. 

Harris smiled. He knew the evil must be special 
which awoke remorse so early in the day. General 
complaint of his own bad habits was an old tale with 
Mark. It was observed by friends, at their convivial, 
bachelor suppers, where the glass circulated even 
more than freely, that ata particular stage of debauch, 
which the French bons vivans express by the term 
entre deux vins, previous to confirmed, or absolute, 
intoxication, it was the fashion for Mark to indulge 
in lachrymose lamentations. 

“You would make any one believe, Mark,” said 
Harris, “ if the thought were not belied in your cold, 
cheerless face, that you had been turning day into 
night. But there is a remedy for the evils which you 
complain of, which I will propound in three senten- 
tious brevities—resume law-studies—retrench exX- 
penses—avoid dissipation.” 

“ Where will be scope for a practitioner,” asked 
Mark, “if Congress be driven from Philadephia? 
Who’ll want law when the country’s overrun by the 
British ?” 

‘And the man who asks that silly question,” re- 
marked Charles Harris, with a satirical smile, “is 4 
dashing captain of infantry, of the newly raised third 
battalion of the continental army! Go, muster 
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recruits, join the camp—you are already a laggard, 
and it is talked of—win renown, and your character 
for dissipation will be soon forgot.” 

Mark attempted to smile, but it was a vain effort. 
He dare not trust utterance with a reply, and to hide 
the tears which he could scarcely restrain, made a 
second movement io leave the coffee-house. : 

“T think you can trust me, Mark, if you can trust 
any of your friends.” exclaimed Harris, whose sym- 
pathies began to be excited by the other’s distress; 
“sit down—if only for two minutes—perhaps I can 
aid you. Is there aught wrong between you and 
Miss Stanhope, or, what is more likely, between you 
and her father ?” 

Young Stanley admitted that he had been that 
morning forbidden the house by Mr. Stanhope, through 
rumors—too true—of heavy sums lost, or squandered 
a few evenings previous, at the gaming-table. 

“And he did a wise thing, and ’tis the best that 
could have happened to you,” cried Charles, who 
proceeded to assure his friend, that he knew from 
good authority he was yet a favorite; the restriction 
had been doubtlessly imposed as a salutary warning 
to mend his manners. 

* Too late! too late!” exclaimed Mark, in distrac- 
tion. Yielding to his friend’s well-intentioned im- 
portunity, he confessed that losses at the gaming- 
table—the notoriety of which deprived him of the 
countenance of the Stanhope family—included not 
only money which his relatives had mustered with 
difficulty (for cash was extremely scarce owing to 


the war,) for his military equipment, but also funds,” 


which had been furnished by Congress, as a bounty 
to recruits. Public report might well brand him 
lageard, as his regiment had already marched to the 
scene of hostilities, whilst he remained behind, un- 
able to complete the levies. But the real truth must 
soon out—his disgrace be known; and he knew not, 
as he declared to Charles Harris, what to do—unless 
he resigned his commission, and sought obscurity by 
joining the camp asa volunteer. His relatives, he 
knew, could not provide a second equipment, and 
even if they could, or would, he was still amenable 
to Congress for a heavier sum. 

‘You have had a very narrow escape, Mark 
Stanley,” exclaimed his friend, after a long pause. 
“It is lucky I happen to possess, amidst the general 
dearth of money, a well-stocked purse. On one con- 
dition, Ill drag you out of this scrape. You must 
promise, On your personal faith and honor, as a 
gentleman and a soldier—if I know you right, this is 
the only binding parole—not to go near the gaming- 
table again.” 

“You have indeed raised me from the earth, 
Charles,” cried the grateful young man, pressing the 
hand of his friend. 

Scene II.—Recruiting. A Village in Pennsylvania. 

It was asked in England, what was the uniform of 
the American army. “Blue and buff, when I left,” was 
the reply, “ but by this time it must be all buff.” And 
truly the patriot forces were reduced to extreme 
Straits for clothing, and made but a sorry figure in 





contrast with the spruce British guards. But as yet, 
it was holiday-time with our dashing captain, Mark 
Stanley, whose sleek, shining broadcloth was guilt- 
less of contact with the soil of the entrenchment and 
miry ditch. 

Strolling toward the village-tavern, his head-quar- 
ters whilst beating up for recruits, (who came but 
slowly, the ground had been so often traversed,) he 
met his sergeant. This man, by name John Broad- 
bent, was really a prize to our captain, having served 
against the French in the frontier war with Canada. 
It was nasty, ugly business for a gentléman, that re- 
cruiting. The country was pretty nigh swept clear. 
Congress, young in matters of military policy, had 
fallen into the evil propensity of estimating the quali- 
ties of an officer—not by courage, conduct, and per- 
sonal appearance, of which an officer should be 
proud—but by the number of men he could levy. 
The parties most successful in raising levies were 
those who felt no repugnance to place themselves on 
a social level with their men by drinking, chatting, 
joking with, and making them their equals. Wash- 
ington and his generals were oft sorely incon- 
venienced by captains, majors, and colonels, present- 
ing themselves at quarters, with levies under com- 
mission of Congress, who by defect of education, 
and deficiency of natural talent, were totally unfit for 
their posts. By low habits, and stooping to mean 
flattery, they had won the multitude to their standard, 
and were great in the eyes of inexperienced legisla- 
tors: in the battle-field, it was too late to expect, or 
hope for, the discipline which they had never prac- 
ticed on parade, or in quarters. Till Washington, 
by his remonstrances, showed Congress its error, the 
system was carried to such lengths as often to pro- 
voke General Conway, who was chief of the board 
of war, to put the cutting question to individuals of 
this class—‘‘ did Congress ever see you before they 
appointed you?” 

Mark Stanley’s levies would probably have been all 
told on his fingers, but for John Broadbent, who had 
the knack of ferreting out a man, where his officer 
would have deemed aman impossible to be obtained. 
As sergeant John came forward with ribbons gaily 
flaunting on his cap, the captain could read success 
in his eyes. 

“Well, sergeant, how goes on the war?” 

‘‘A trifle in our way, sir,” replied Broadbent, 
touching his hat. ‘‘ Squire Sawbridge has given me 
ascent, and we’ll run down the game as soon as 
your honor likes. It’s a queer one, though, a wild- 
cat more than a man—but bless us! sir! what are we 
to do?—the country has been clean-scoured, and a 
man’s a man to us, if he have but the use of his 
hands and feet. But we’ll show Congress yet, what 
we can do!” 

“ Why, sergeant, I do believe you would persuade 
me to enlist a bear, if you were certain he would 
walk always on his hind legs,” remarked Stanley, 
laughing; ‘‘ but what paper is that in your hand?” 

Mark took the document, which proved to be a 
warrant from Mr. Sawbridge, the magistrate, for ar- 
rest of Wilkin Totsey, alias Jem Walkaway. 
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‘**That’s our recruit, your honor—when we have 
caught him. He’s an idle dog, and lives in the 
swamp—steals the squire’s poultry, and makes free 
with allthe neighbors round. Squire says we shall 
be true patriots, friends to our country, if we carry 
him off.” 

** Well, sergeant,” exclaimed Mark, much dis- 
pleased, ““we are soldiers of Congress, and not 
bailiffs, or thief-catchers. If we arrest this fellow, 
we must hand him over to the county jail.” 

“Your honor does not see,” observed the sergeant. 
“The squire says he can help us toa recruit, and 
lends us this warrant. If we grab Totsey, he will 
prefer enlisting to going to jail, and: we shall return 
the warrant to Mr. Sawbridge. Your honor’s under 
no obligation, either, to the squire, because if he 
sends Totsey to prison for six months, he will come 
out again, and begin the old trade, but if we have 
him, it’s a different story.” 

Something like a sigh escaped from Mark, as he 
walked toward the tavern, followed by active John. 

‘Where is Ensign Williams ?” asked the captain, 
suddenly turning round. 

** A-fishing, your honor, in the pond.” 

“ Sergeant,” said Mark, recalling an oath, which 
was not decorous, “ acquaint Ensign Williams that I 
wish to see him.” 

** A plague on them all!—every thing, and every 
body, except Charles Harris, who was a friend in 
need!’ said Mark to himself, as he stood loitering 
withing the door-porch; “ what a life is this! And 
yet I have need of vexation to drive away the image 
of Letty Stanhope. To think of her returning my 
letter unopened, which only asked leave for a parting 
interview! If I were quite sure that she had not 
been taught to spurn my love, I would put myself, 
first opportunity, in the way to be shot, on purpose to 
spite her !” 

This soliloquy was interrupted by the arrival of 
Ensign Williams, a young, idle Philadelphian of two 
and twenty, placed by friends in Stanley’s company, 
to save him irom mischief and bad society, rather 
than from the promptings of his own patriotic ardor. 

‘Mr. Williams,” said Mark, rather gravely, ‘‘ we 
must throw aside the fishing-rod, and fish for men, if 
we would complete the levies, and save ourselves 
from ridicule of Congress and the army.” 

Stanley was naturally a good officer and disciplin- 
arian, and this firm yet gentlemanly reproof hada 
proper effect on the young ensign, Without exciting 
any expression of insubordination or disrespect. 

The captain, Ensign Williams, Sergeant Broad- 
bent, and Stanley’s military servant, James, were 
piloted by Mr. Sawbridge’s gardener toward the 
swamp where Wilkin Totsey had taken up his re- 
tired abode. On the way, it was explained, in an- 
swer to inquiry, that Totsey’s alias of Jem Walk- 
away was derived, in the first instance, from cun- 
ning in eluding, and fleeing from the vigilance of 
parties sent to capture him, but had now become his 
usual cognomen among the country-people. About 
a quarter of a mile from the hut, the gardener halted 
under cover of a wood, pointed out the locality, and 
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enjoined caution in making approaches, as Jem, on 
seeing visiters, would escape through the Swamp, or, 
if retreat were cut off, might stand on the defence 
with his rifle, and pick them off, from covert of the 
hut, one by one. 

“That would be the oddest recruiting I ever ex. 
perienced,” remarked the sergeant. 

“Silence that noisy tongue, or it may lead to dis. 
grace,” said Stanley; “but this is your adventure, 
sergeant, and you shall have the glory of it.” 

The captain quickly made arrangements. Posting 
his little force at convenient stations, he ordered 
John Broadbent, without arms—as token of peace, 
that the enemy might not be either scared away, or 
take to his rifle—to approach the hut, beat a parley 
with Totsey, and endeavor to bring him to terms. 
Once master of the enemy’s camp, capitulation must 
follow, as matter of course. 

John made no objection, and, surrendering his fire- 
lock, took a short circuit to approach the hut in front, 
as one who came without hostile purpose. The ser- 
geant had scarcely disappeared when the gardener, 
whose active glance was assisted by a knowledge of 
Totsey’s habits, saw some object moving amongst 
the underwood, in a direction contrary to the hut, 
and instantly apprised the captain of the foe’s escape. 

** Escaped!” exclaimed Mark, ‘ why Sergeant 
Broadbent has not yet had time to summon the 
garrison.” 

**T suspect, sir,” replied the gardener, ‘that the 
‘ garrison’ was a-hoeing his bit of patch yonder, and 
saw Mr. Broadbent coming.” 

‘* Then push on,” cried Mark; ‘let us know the 
truth. Unless he hoes with the rifle by his side, we 
shall capture the arms, if not the man.” 

It was as the gardener surmised. On entering the 
hut, they found the sergeant, who had first, like a 
prudent soldier, made himself master of the means of 
defence, overhauling the stores. 

“Tf you will take my advice, sir,” said the gar- 
dener, looking around, “‘ we shall have Jem yet.” 

His suggestion met approval, and was adopted. 
John was directed to hide behind a pile of lumber, in 
a corner of the hut—every thing being left, even 
Totsey’s rifle and cutlass, just where it stood. On 
his return, after leading the pursuers astray, caution 
would dictate taking a survey ere he ventured in, 
but sight of the untouched rifle would deceive him 
into belief of his security, and he would fall into the 
trap without power to save himself. 

‘Your honor must be prepared for a long chase,” 
remarked the gardener; “he will lead us through 
swamp and forest, till we have lost his track, and 
then he ’ll double and steal home.” 

‘‘ And you are sure he has no fire-arms on his per- 
son?” asked Mark, who thought his own life, and 
the lives of others, very foolishly risked in such an 
adventure. 

‘* All that he had a week ago are here, sir,” replied 
the man. 

* Then hark on!” cried the captain, sallying forth. 

The gardener led the chase, and led it so skillfully, 
that soon after they crossed the swamp, they espied 
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Totsey on the brow of a hill, waiting to ascertain if 
he were pursued. 

“He is staying for us,” remarked Stanley, seeing 
that the fugitive, though aware of their approach, re- 
mained stationary. 

“Hell draw us away from his nest, that’s his 
object, sir, and we must humor him, or he won’t 
double.” 

It was as he predicted. He started off again, led 
away by the side of the hill, then dived into and re- 
crossed the swamp. His pursuers also crossed, with- 
out actual loss, though to the great disfigurement of 
the handsome recruiting uniforms of blue and buff, 
and exceeding vexation and discomfiture of the cap- 
tain, and more especially the ensign, who wished 
himself back in Philadelphia. 

After several experiments of the same description, 
when the fugitive—who had hitherto only put out 
sufficient speed to keep ahead, but in sight of his 
pursuers—deemed them far enough distant from his 
hut, he shot off with the swiftness of a beast of prey, 
and disappeared altogether. At suggestion of the 
cunning gardener, two hours law was allowed, that 
he might not be crossed, or encountered, in his path 
homeward, an event which would frustrate their ob- 
ject by causing Totsey to take the forest again. The 
interval was spent in endeavoring to procure a suffi- 
ciency of wild fruits to appease the cravings of hun- 
ger, but the meal was far from satisfactory to Ensign 
Williams, who complained bitterly of the unusual 
privation; nor was he restored to better humor by 
the observation of Mark, that such might often prove 
their best fare for a week together. 

After two hours’ lapse, they were led by their guide 
to the hut. Great was the astonishment on approach- 
ing, with the utmost caution, an open space in front, 
to behold John Broadbent and Jem Walkaway sitting 
together, on a log, outside the hut; between them, 
on an upturned flour-barrel, a capacious flask and 
two drinking-cans. ' 

As the captain approached, Sergeant Broadbent 
arose, and, making the usual salutation from private, 
or non-commissioned officer, to superior, explained— 
in a voice thickened and indistinct—that Mr. Totsey 
Was not accustomed to converse with gentlemen, and 
had entrusted to him the task of inviting his honor 
and party to his dwelling, where he hoped he would 
find wherewithal to eke out a comfortable dinner. 

‘But, sergeant, what is the meaning of all this?” 
exclaimed the captain, who, glancing his eye across 
the interior of the hut, beheld, on a very primitive 
lable, pork both fresh and salted, white bread, and 
clear, sparkling water. 

“Had not your honor and Ensign Williams 
better dine first—you both look tired and hungry?” 
said John Broadbent, deprecating the captain’s 
Curiosity, 

“But, sergeant,” exclaimed Mark, who fancied the 
dinner, but not the host, “the fellow’s dishonest by 
your own account, and this provision is perhaps not 
honorably come by.” 

* Your honor may eat with safe conscience, as our 
entertainer is a soldier of Congress,” replied John, 





“and I dare affirm, before your honor has been a 
year in camp, you will be glad enough to eat what 
you have sto—captured with your own hands.” 

“Sirrah, you are growing impertinent, and are, I 
suspect drunk,” cried Mark, lifting his cane over the 
sergeant’s head. 

“Sit down, Mr. Stanley, do! and take the good 
the gods provide ye,” said the ensign, dragging the 
captain to a seat. 

After a more sumptuous dinner than swamp ever 
yielded before, Mark, who by great effort had re- 
strained his curiosity to learn by what strange accident 
his sergeant and the scapegrace fraternized so sud- 
denly, called the former within the hut. His story 
was soon told. Jem returned as expected, peered in 
cautiously, venturing first a head, then a leg, and 
lastly his body. Soon as the bird was inside the 
cage, John stepped from the hiding place, and, shut- 
ting to the door, made quick capture of his host at 
point of bayonet. To their surprise, they recognized 
each other as fellow-soldiers in the Canadian war, 
from which Totsey had deserted, and ever afterward 
led an idle, vagabond life. By Broadbent’s persua- 
sions, he agreed to enlist in the service of Congress, 
and after dining, they were in the act of making 
merry over the enlistment, with some choice whiskey, 
when surprised by Stanley and his party. 

The captain began very seriously to remonstrate 
against the character of the recruit, but the sergeant, 
spite of the whiskey, found language to convince his 
officer, that his own character would not stand very 
high with Congress, if he failed to raise levies. The 
battalion to which he was attached had already faced 
the enemy on Long Island, and the island of New 
York, and it was disgraceful to the reputation of 
Captain Stanley to be lingering in Pennsylvania. 
William Totsey, as Sergeant John remarked, would 
prove an excellent soldier, and as an earnest of devo- 
tion to his new captain, promised to put him in the 
way of raising half-a-dozen more recruits. 

“Like himself, I suppose,” said Mark, with a 
smile half melancholy, half sportive. 

“The best men can but stand fire,” replied John, 
with a slight asperity of tone, ‘‘ and for the ‘worst it 
is a post of no great honor.” 

Scene III.—The President’s House in Philadelphia. 

“What can Mr. Hancock possibly want of me!” 
repeated Captain Stanley again and again, as he sat 
in the president’s library, his thoughts reverting to 
delinquencies, from the effect of which he had been 
barely rescued by Charles Harris. Perhaps he was 
to undergo a lecture for being unprepared to march 
with his regiment! Whatever were the intention, 
the summons cast a gloom on his spirits. In other 
respects, his good fortune was on the increase. On 
return to Philadelphia, with a fair proportion of re- 
cruits, he found that his lieutenant, James Heaton, 
had arrived with a fine body of men from Maryland, 
—having been more successful than his captain by 
going farther from home—and the company was 
consequently complete. It made a fine appearance 
on parade, equal to any corps which had marched 
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from the city, and superior to the militia companies 
by which Philadelphia was then protected. 

Unpleasant cogitations were at length terminated 
by his being requested to walk into the adjoining apart- 
ment, where he found the President of Congress, 
(Mr. Hancock) accompanied by Mr. Morris, an in- 
fluential and highly patriotic member of the same 
august assembly. Mark screwed up courage to en- 
dure reproof, or defend himself (if requisite) against 
accusation, but was agreeably disappointed in the 
complimentary turn which affairs took. 

He was late in the field, it was true—as Mr. Han- 
cock remarked—his regiment had earned distinction 
in action ere he was prepared to enter it, and possi- 
bly delay might be construed into a charge from 
which he would find it difficult to get free. But he 
had nobly redeemed himself—his company was as 
able-bodied, and soldier-like a corps as the continen- 
tal army could boast of. This encomium was judged 
by Mark—who was a lawyer, and also a man of the 
world—to be intended only as preface to something 
more important, as members of Congress had enough 
on their hands without finding leisure to compliment 
mere captains of infantry. He was not disappointed. 
After further preamble, Mr. Hancock stated that in 
consideration of having mustered his company so 
readily and effectively, he should be entrusted with 
an onerous and honorable @mploy, which would 
smooth the path of presentation to General Wash- 
ington, who otherwise might naturally entertain 
well-founded prejudice against an officer who arrived 
at quarters almost at close of the campaign. It was 
now no secret—continued Mr. Hancock—although it 
were not wise needlessly to blazon the fact, that the 
commander-in-chief, then in Westchester County, 
province of New York, would be forced to cross the 
Hudson into New Jersey with his army before the 
overpowering force of General Howe. His ex- 
cellency had written Congress to forward supplies of 
money, much needed at head-quarters. On looking 
round for a trusty messenger, Congress could find 
none better than Captain Stanley, whose family were 
of repute in Pennsylvania, and who was on the eve 
of starting for the camp. The money was a small 
part gold, the larger portion Spanish, silver specie— 
as he was aware—both heavy and bulky. The mode 
of transit he left to the judgment of Captain Stanley, 
but would suggest that no personage of his company 
below the rank of commissioned officer should be 
made acquainted with the nature of what he had in 
charge, unless unforeseen circumstances required dis- 
closure. As instructions, both from the board of 
war and from Congress, were few and simple, it 
were perhaps safer they should be communicated 
verbally, and were to the following effect: that Cap- 
tain Mark Stanley should march, (with his company) 
by the most practicable route, to head-quarters—that 
he should take in charge, from Congress, certain bags 
of specie, deliverable to the commander-in-chief— 
that he should avoid all chance of contact with the 
enemy, and if he found himself in the path of danger, 
to send a despatch to head-quarters requesting convoy, 
or to be relieved of his charge. If he discovered, in 
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the chances of war, that he could not escape being 
taken prisoner, he was to conceal, destroy, or use 
any means to prevent the money falling into posses. 
sion of the enemy. 

“I believe, sir,” concluded the president, “that 
your march will be free from danger through the 
Jerseys, as it is not likely the enemy will be met 
with between your route and head-quarters, and your 
own sense will teach you to avoid getting to rear of 
the commander-in-chief, whether ‘he have crossed the 
Hudson or not.” 

After receiving the good wishes of, and a cordial 
adieu from, the two gentlemen, Mark took leave, 
much relieved in mind. 


Scene IV.—The March. New Jersey, near the Pas. 
saic River. 

Captain Stanley marched his company through 
Trenton and New Brunswick, and after one night's 
quarters at Newark, was proceeding along the west- 
ern bank of the Passaic River. It was the middle of 
November; the forest yet retained the many-hued 
foliage of autumn, awaiting, with feeble hold, the de- 
stroying flail of the first wintry storm. The sun 
shone brightly on the golden woods, and was re- 
flected from the white, dazzling homestead. The 
little band were in good spirits, for they had marched 
through a friendly region, and been lodged and treated 
kindly. Mark, alone, was spiritless and melancholy— 
and Why ? No reason had he to complain of his re- 
cruits ; even Wilkin Totsey, and half a score beside, 
though mauvais sujets at home, proved decent, tract- 
able soldiers under the discipline of Sergeant Broad- 
bent, and the conciliating, yet firm, officer-like con- 
duct of Stanley. The specie was safe, and the pros- 
pect of being relieved from responsibility at hand. 
Why, therefore, when all around—the sun, earth, 
air, river flowing through the green marsh, compa- 
nions-in-arms—all showed signs of gladness, should 
he despond ?” 

It was remorse, mingled with regret, that caused 
his pain. Elated with the distinction conferred by 
the president; made so flatteringly aware that his 
personal honor remained unblemished, he felt himself 
in a condition—after the usual fashion of a lover's 
quarrel—to resent Miss Stanhope’s neglect. Whilst 
all Philadelphia was discussing the confidential in- 
terview between the president and Captain Stanley, 
and conjecturing its import, the latter, with advice 
of his stanch friend, Charles Harris, marched out of 
the city without making another attempt to remove 
the prejudice of Mr. Stanhope, or subdue the cruelty 
of the fair daughter. But, as usual with actions which 
spring from distempered feelings, Mark bitterly re- 
pented his proud indifference. To gratify pride—a 
lover’s pride—he had foregone the chance of recon- 
ciliation ; was marching to a scene of warfare, from 
which he might never return, or—worse fate—might 
return to Philadelphia, to discover that the lady had 
interpreted his resentment into real indifference, oF 
aversion, and had chosen another swain. 

These feelings spoiled the pleasure of his march. 
But it was now necessary that even their strength 
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should yield to considerations of duty. Newark lay in 
his rear, the town of Belville before him—at which 
place he intended to cross the Passaic. Gen. Washing- 
ton, according to the best information, after retreat- 
ing from Fort Lee, on the Hudson, before the superior 
force of Lord Cornwallis, had crossed the Hackensac 
River, and posted himself on its banks. Soon as 
Stanley passed the Passaic he would be on the same 
ground as the commander-in-chief, viz. the fertile 
district between the Hackensac and Passaic rivers, 
and might expect momently to come in contact with 
his excelleney’s videttes, or foraging-parties. He 
entertained no danger of encountering the British, 
who were encamped beyond the Hackensac, a barrier 
which, as it sufficed General Washington, afforded 
the same protection to Stanley’s little force. Still he 
had need of caution, as detachments of light cavalry 
might find means of passage for sake of forage or 
plunder. On entering Belville, he could gain no in- 
telligence further than that the patriot camp was 
astir, owing to the enemy’s motions, and the expecta- 
tion of an assault, The town was comparatively 
deserted; few inhabitants remaining but women and 
children. All able-bodied denizens who had not 
joined the militia, called out by Governor Livingston 
to aid the continental forces of Washington, were 
employed in the transport of stores and cattle to 
places beyond reach of the British. His informant, 
the innkeeper, a stanch patriot, advised him by no 
means to march to the banks of the Hackensae, but, 
after crossing the bridge at Bellville, to keep close to 
the banks of the Passaic. This advice agreed both 
with instructions and the dictates of his own judg- 
ment, and by following it gave the best chance of 
approaching the camp in the rear, rather than on the 
flank, which was necessarily exposed to incursions 
of the enemy’s light horse, the Hackensac being ford- 
able at various points. 

After several hours’ march over very difficult 
ground—a road chosen for greater safety, but on 
which he made little progress with his heavily laden 
wagon—he was overtaken by the friendly innkeeper 
of Belville, whose horse was much blown by hard 
riding. The intelligence brought convinced Stanley, 
when too late to remedy it, that his position was 
very critical. Soon after his departure from Belville, 
a detachment of cavalry and pioneers, under com- 
mand of Colonel Reed, entered in great haste, and 
immediately commenced the demolition of the bridge. 
They had scarcely completed its destruction, when 
British and Hessian cavalry appeared on the opposite 
bank, and a few shots were exchanged. After recon- 
noitering, the enemy withdrew. It appeared that Gen. 
Washington, finding his position in a level country, 
between two rivers, very hazardous, inasmuch as 
with the Passaic in his rear retreat might be cut off 
should he be dislodged from the Hackensac, had very 
suddenly broke up the camp, crossed the Passaic at 
the bridge of Aquackanoec, which he fortified, and 
was extending his lines along the western banks, 
down to Newark. He had now a safer country to 
retreat on, should he deem it necessary. Upon Col. 


Reed being informed of the course taken by Captain 
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Stanley, he expressed much anxiety for his safety, 
more especially as the commander-in-chief was ex- 
pecting his arrival daily. He very gladly accepted 
the inkeeper’s offer, to risk his own and his steed’s 
safety, in venturing on hostile ground, to carry a 
message to the captain, to march to a certain pass or 
ford on the Passaic—distant from where he was 
overtaken about a couple of miles—where he would 
find either boats or rafts to transport the men and 
stores, and a detachment with artillery to cover his 
landing. : 

The innkeeper having performed the errand satis- 
factorily, was but too glad to take hasty leave; he 
had no notion, he declared, of being carried a pri- 
soner into New York Province and detained from 
his family, which would be his fate should he fall in 
with the British, and it be known that he had inter- 
fered in a military capacity. And away flew the 
honest patriot, staying not to receive Stanley’s thanks, 
but urging his steed to a ford above Belville with 
which he was well acquainted. 

For service of his company, Mark had one bag- 
gage-wagon, which carried clothing, tents and stores, 
and afforded relief to the men when crippled with 
walking, and a little chaise, or chair, as it was called 
in Pennsylvania and the Jerseys, drawn by one horse, 
under the seat of which was deposited the treasure, 
its weight resting on the axle-tree. Lieutenant 
Heaton and the Ensign were, of course, in the secret 
of the freight it held, but all others, including even 
honest and zealous John Broadbent, were led to be- 
lieve that the chair contained only the captain’s 
clothing and linen. It served the officers by turn, a 
relief of which the privates could not complain, nor 
make odious comparison of the effeminacy of their 
superiors, as they had the privilege of the wagon 
when needful. 

Mark’s evil star had led him into the very strait he 
was desirous to avoid—he was between the British 
and the patriot camp, and, to add to the misfortune, 
must cross a broad river, (perhaps in view of the 
enemy) or captivity was certain. In front, on a 
ridge of high ground overhanging the stream, a woody 
pass extended for above a mile, and then sloped 
gradually to the ford, or passage, indicated in Col. 
Reed’s instructions. The wood, he hoped, would 
screen him from the foe, and on emerging from its 
covert—should he be exposed to observation, which 
was more than likely, as the ground between the 
two rivers was now in undisputed possession of the 
British—the colonel’s detachment, which was pro- 
vided with several light field-pieces, might cover his 
passage. On the successful issue of this movement 
rested his sole hope of escape. 

After a few words of encouragement to the men, 
the wood was entered, scouts sent in advance, to 
give timely notice of danger, the main body follow- 
ing, and in the rear the baggage-wagon and light 
chaise. The road was indifferent, but an occasional 
glimpse of the stream below, seen between over- 
hanging trees, gave assurance that safety grew every 
moment nearer. Yet the hour was trying; in every 
moan of the wind—in every rustle of the constantly 
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falling leaves, Mark started, expecting to behold a 
red uniform, through the thinned foliage, or hear the 
tramp of cavalry. The thought of losing his precious 
freight within sight of port, within hail of allies, 
fevered the brain—the perspiration started on his 
brow, and he trembled, though not with personal fear. 

In this state of mind, ere the company emerged 
from the wood, John Broadbent, who had been 
assigned the responsible post of rear-guard—a post in 
which he was associated with his old friend Wilkin 
Totsey—came running forward with his comrade, to 
impart the unwelcome intelligence that they were 
pursued by cavalry. 

* British or Hessian, no doubt, your honor—though 
I cannot pretend to judge by the ear,” added the 
sergeant, out of breath. 

** What shall we do with the chair, sir?” asked 
Lieut. Heaton, who shared his superior’s alarm. This 
question the captain had been continually asking 
himself, ever since the Belville innkeeper disappeared, 
and our hero had not left the question undecided until 
it was too late. He ordered the lieutenant to push 
on, and, if overtaken, abandon the baggage without 
firing a shot, which would doubtless arrest the pro- 
gress of troopers eager for plunder, and afford time 
to reach the ford ; as for attempting a stand on ground 
occupied, ere this, by the entire British columns, it 
was a useless waste of life. He himself would take 
charge of the chair, provide for its concealment, and 
quickly regain the track, unless captured. During 
the march through the wood, Mark had perceived 
several openings from the road, on the river side, 
any one of which would have suited his purpose. 
Whilst the company moved forward at quick pace, 
Stanley led horse and chair under the boughs of a 
cluster of trees, backed the vehicle till it stood on 
the verge of the rocky bank, and commenced un- 
harnessing the animal. Though the operation was 
simple, yet, in the agitation of the moment, he could 
not unfasten the straps so quickly as needed ; he was 
observed by the enemy, and whilst the main corps 
continued in pursuit of the devoted company, an 
officer, followed by half-a-dozen troopers, dashed up 
the glade. No time was to be lost. He caught at 
the bridle, and backed both horse and vehicle over 
the precipice. The crash of boughs, and clatter of 
loose stones, was followed by a hollow plunge and 
roar of water, as the disturbed river closed over the 
descending mass. The weight of metal will sink 
poor Jerry! thought Mark, with a sigh of regret for 
the fate of his horse, as he turned to confront the foe. 

‘The d—d Yankee rebel!” exclaimed the officer 
in a passion, “‘ cut him down, Jenkins—let him fol- 
low his horse—he has a mind we shall benefit no- 
thing by him.” 

“ Sir, may I ask if you are a British officer?” cried 
Stanley. 

* Well—what then?” asked the other—making a 
motion to restrain the activity of Jenkins, whose 
sabre was uplifted. 

“Tam a gentleman, and a captain under commis- 
sion of Congress, and I claim your protection,” re- 
plied Mark. 








“ Well, sir,” said the officer, with softer tone, “we 
can show mercy, if you cannot. But the man who 
acts as you have done, by as decent a bit of horse. 
flesh as ever I stepped across—just out of spite to 
prevent our having the animal—is a mean, churlish 
brute, not a gentleman.” 

Mark winced under the unjust reproof, but dared 
not attempt exculpation—he was but too glad the 
officer had mistaken his motives for the real or appa- 
rent cruelty of the act.. He surrendered his sword, 
and was ordered into charge of private Jenkins and 
a comrade. 

Lieut. Heaton, though doubting the ability of his 
captain to conceal the treasure, pushed on as ordered. 
When overtaken, he drew the wagon across the 
road, fired a volley on his pursuers, under cover of 
the obstruction, and took to the woods, where the 
cavalry could not follow. On reaching the ford he 
found boats in readiness, in which he embarked his 
men, but delayed pushing off, although several corps 
of British cavalry, attracted probably by the firing, 
appeared on the higher grounds. Still the captain 
came not, and Heaton was forced to cross, after wait- 
ing till the boats were almost within pistol shot of 
the enemy, who now crowded the banks. Col. Reed, 
however, from the opposite side, put in play two 
howitzers, which quickly dispersed the troopers. 

‘You must report your story to the commander- 
in-chief,” said the colonel, on listening to Mr. 
Heaton’s explanation, “ the loss of Captain Stanley, 
with the specie, is most unlucky. We want the silver 
desperately.” 

Scene V.—General Washington’s Quarters on the 
Passate. 

Two days after the events recorded in the last 
scene, Lieut. Heaton, for the third or fourth time, 
was summoned to the presence of the commander- 
in-chief. Several general officers were present. 
After long consultation, and hearing the report of 
those who crossed the river to make search, through 
the wood, for the treasure which Mark might have 
hidden, the lieutenant passed his final examination. 

“T am quite satisfied with your conduct, Mr. 
Heaton, said General Washington, “and as proof of 
it, you will remain—during the absence of Captain 
Stanley—in command of the company. Still I cannot 
refrain noticing, to impress it on your future conduct, 
that in firing on the cavalry you acted contrary to the 
orders of Captain Stanley, your superior officer. As 
the ground was occupied by the enemy, the discharge 
was calculated to bring to the spot other detachments, 
by which your retreat might have been, and, indeed, 
nearly was, cut off.” 

Mr. Heaton bowed respectfully before the gentle 
reproof, of which he felt the justice, and quitted the 
tent. 

In deliberation with his generals, after the departure 
of the lieutenant, his exce!lency could not avoid 
dwelling on what he called the mysterious disappear 
ance of Captain Stanley. He could not, he said, 
reconcile the conduct of the captain by any honorable 
standard. If he were taken prisoner, the usual priv 
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lege of writing to head-quarters would not be with- 
held, though he might justly be afraid of committing 
the secret to paper. A man of honor would be sen- 
sitively anxious to do away with the natural ground 
of suspicion, caused by the sudden disappearance of 
the treasure, and of him who had it in charge. 
Neither from prisoners taken, nor deserters who had 
crossed over to the patriot camp, could aught be 
learned of the captain. A suspicious mind might not 
unjustly infer from all the circumstances, that Mr. 
Stanley had contrived to escape with and appropriate 
the treasure to his own purposes; but he was loath to 
indulge in harsh conclusions respecting a gentleman 
who had taken every precaution to carry his trust to 
its destination up to the very moment of the enemy’s 
attack. Yet if he were slain his body would have 
been doubtless found in the wood. 

The report which his excellency made to Con- 
gress on the subject, escaped to the public ear, and 
the friends of Stanley were bitterly mortified by the 
blight cast on his reputation. His deep play at the 
gaming-table was called to mind, and commented on. 
People shook their heads when his name was men- 
tioned. Charles Harris would not surrender his 
friend’s character, yet he could make no reasonable 
defence. Mr. Stanhope, in communion with his 
daughter, took credit for the interdiction he had placed 
against further intercourse with Mark; yet, in truth, 
he was both grieved and puzzled, as Mark was a 
favorite, spite of his wild habits. Miss Letty wept 
in secret, and reproached herself for cruelty in re- 
fusing Mark’s letter, which perhaps had driven him, 
in despair, to forsake Philadelphia for ever. 

The stirring military movements which occurred 
that winter, however, soon drove the supposed de- 
fection of Stanley from memory; the public mind 
became occupied with matters of deeper import. 


Scene VI.—Mr. Stanhope’s House in Philadelphia. 


It was the month of February. The air without 
doors was piercingly cold, the atmosphere gloomy, 
but in the drawing-room of Mr. Stanhope’s well- 
appointed dwelling, the faggots blazed cheerfully on 
the hearth, whilst around were happy friends who 
participated in the genial glow. The circle was 
small, consisting only of the host, his daughter, Mark 
Stanley and his tried friend, Charles Harris. 

‘And so you were a double prisoner, Mark,” said 
the old man, “ with a holiday parole from the British, 
and under arrest from the commander-in-chief !” 

“I was so,” replied Stanley, ‘‘ when, after three 
months’ captivity, I presented myself at the quarters 
of General Greene—but his excellency has done me 
ful justice, as I would have told you, if you had not 
interrupted my story so often.” 

“O! hang the story!” cried Mr. Stanhope,” the 


fact is, Mark, I am too glad to see you with un- 


blemished character, to listen now to the details. 
except a few friends, your memory was 


ee consigned to perdition. Let us now 
t 


By all, 


unk and talk of the future—what say you, Letty ?” 
rT Rae . 4 A ae é ‘ 
I have been listening, sir, with intense interest to 





Captain Stanley, and am much vexed at your inter- 
ruptions,”’ answered the lady. 

“ Well—cut it as short as you can, Mark,” said the 
host, assuming an attitude of attention. Not to weary 
the reader, we will cut yet closer than our hero in 
the recital of his adventures. The British officer, he 
said, by whom he was taken prisoner, was so angry 
at losing a horse on which he had fixed his mind, and 
bore such hatred to his captive for baulking him of 
the prize, that, in revenge, he would not allow com- 
munication by word, or writing, with the American 
camp, but despatched Mr. Stanley, under guard, 
through the Jerseys, to a ship lying at Sandy-Hook, 
bound for Halifax, whither he was taken with other 
prisoners, and narrowly escaped being sent to Eng- 
land. General Howe, fortunately, wanted men to 
exchange for his own soldiers who had been cap- 
tured, so Mark was returned to New York—obtained 
a parole from the British general, (which was granted 
as compensation for the harsh removal to Halifax,) 
and proceeded to American head-quarters, burning 
with anxiety to see the commander-in-chief, and 
make report concerning the specie sunk in the Pas- 
saic. On presenting himself before General Greene 
he was placed under arrest, which he bore with 
patience for four-and-twenty hours, till he could gain 
an interview with his excellency.* On telling his 
story to the latter, he was instantly freed from arrest. 
After an interval of several days, the opportunity 
was afforded of sending a corps of pioneers to the 
Passaic, who, guided by Stanley, succeeded in raising 
the chair. The shafts and harness were broken, and 
the body of poor Jerry had drifted away, but the 
treasure proved safe, and was finally delivered to its 
original destination—the custody of General Wash- 
ington—who, to make amends for the unavoidable 
calumny which blighted the reputation of Captain 
Stanley, immediately procured his exchange for a 
British officer of the same rank, and gave Mark a 
letter explanatory to Congress, with a furlough of 
three months—though he did not forget to hint, that 
if the captain had very strictly followed his instruc- 
tions, he would have made more minute inquiries at 
Newark and Belville respecting the movements of 
the opposing armies, and gained intelligence which 
would have induced him to keep on the western 
bank of the Passaic, and have thus avoided manifold 
disasters. 

“Well, Mark!” said Mr. Stanhope, ‘as his excel- 
lency has been heavy on you, I will let you off easy, 
though I had intended, in a day or two, at farthest, to 
read a severe lecture on gambling and its con- 
sequences.” 

‘‘ Sir,” replied the captain, ‘I have pledged my- 
self to Mr. Harris, to abstain altogether from that 
pursuit.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Charles, laughing, ‘‘ on that article he 
is a prisoner on. parole his entire life.” 

During the three months’ furlough, Mark—unlucky 
man !—contrived again to fall into captivity, but his 
jailer was both fair and kind; he was prisoner to 
Miss Letty, and the tie by which he was held—the 
chain matrimonial. After several years’ service 
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(military we mean) Mr. Stanley was promoted toa , the favor of Congress. It is to this feeling that we 
majority, and eventually obtained the rank of colonel. _ may doubtless ascribe the elevation of Mr. Broad- 
Looking back to the period of recruiting, when for- | bent to an ensigncy, during the course of the war, 
tune and character were at so low an ebb, he felt and that Wilkin Totsey became sergeant and deputy 
grateful for the services of John Broadbent, andeven | paymaster. Of Lieut. Heaton we have no further 
the characterless recruits, whose enlistment restored record than the date of his commission as captain. 
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No wonder that the dead repose 
More sweetly here, where the lily and rose 
Are round them in their quiet sleep, 
With the willow above their graves to weep— 
Where the birds are singing their anthems clear 
Through the changing scenes of the varied year— 
While the grass is springing fresh and green, 
To tell of life in its early scene— 
And the leaves around them sadly fall, 
To mark the fate that must come to all. 
No wonder that they rest more still 
On the verdant side of the breezy hill, 
Than in the city’s bustling way, 
Where the crowd rushes by from day to day, 
Nor heeds nor cares for the dust that lies 
Forever before unweeping eyes. 
O yes it is a lovely spot, 
For Nature here has proudly wrought 
The charm of lake and wood and glen, 
So fair that they shame the works of men, 
And make it a scene where the dead might lie 
In the silence of hallowed sanctity. 
Ay! here the parted ones have come 
To lay them down in their quiet home, 
Where no rude step shall e’er intrude 
Upon their peaceful solitude— 
But the fresh green grass shall sweetly wave 
Above the mound of the lowly grave, 
And the eye of affection may bring its tear 
Unscared and unscorned by the vulgar sneer. 
The infant of few short days is here, 
That sparkled a moment to disappear— 
And come in its sinless state to lie 
Amid the lilies that speak of its purity. 
Here sleeps the youth of promise fair, 
Of the raven eye and clustering hair— 
The “shining mark” for death’s eager dart— 
Perhaps the pride of a mother’s heart, 
Who has laid him under the fresh green sod, 
With a heart almost broken, yet trusting in God 
That the heart and the form which she cherished here 
Shall be hers again in a happier sphere. 
Here sleeps the damsel whose rosy bloom 
Scarce gave presage of an early tomb— 
Whose lightsome step and laughing eye 
Seemed not to say she was born to die. 
But the spoiler came, and her cheek was paled, 
And her eye was dimmed, and her lightness failed ; 
And she sunk, like a faded flower, to rest 
On her last Jow couch in the earth’s green breast— 
'T was fitting that beauty at last should lie 
Mid the beautiful scenes of earth and sky. 
Here, too, reposes the form of age, 
The matron mild and the hoary sage— 





The scholar—the poet—the man whose mind 
Wore out the shell which its strength confined, 
And gave him to earth before his time, 
In the early age of his manhood’s prime. 
And here they have laid him * whose honored name 
Was dear alike to science and fame; 
Who came from the fields of his native sky, 
In a stranger land to shine and die. 
O meet is such resting place for one, 
Who on nature’s embassy loved to run— 
Who gave his heart and his soul to her, 
And was vowed her own philosopher. 
Thou who lovest the beautiful, 
Here come and feast till thy heartis full; _ 
Give thy thoughts to those teaching dreams — 
That here inspire the purest themes-—— 
For the past and the future here unite, 
And point thy way to the realms of light. 
Man of the world, come hither and trace 
The certain doom of thy destined race; 
Learn how futile—how false and vain 
Is the wealth thou strivest so hard to gain; 
For here its proud dominion ends, 
When man to his native dust descends ; 
Then be not thy time to riches given, 
But seek the unperishing treasures of Heaven. 
Man of pleasure, awhile resign 
Thy mad devotion to mirth and wine, 
And come to these quiet and rural shades, 
Where a spirit of peace the scene pervades, 
To which thou hast long a stranger been, 
In the devious paths of folly and sin. 
Come to this city of the dead, 
This home of peace in the forest spread, 
Muse with thy heart in its better mood, 
In the depths of this silent solitude— 
And take the lesson these alleys teach 
With a power no living man can preach, 
That virtue alone can here bestow 
The pleasure a reasoning man should know, 
Who thinks of his glorious destiny, 
And lives for the world that is yet to be. 
O ’tis no wonder the dead repose 
So sweetly here mid the lily and rose, ; 
And the bright green earth and the glorious trees, 
Where the birds are chanting their harmonies. 
No wonder that here they sweetly rest 
On Nature’s calm and peaceful breast ; 
For ’tis a quiet and holy shade, 
In the charms of valley and hill arrayed— 
It came from its Maker in beauty free, 
And man has given it sanctity. 
* 


* Spurzheim, the Phrenologist. 
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To do unbiased justice to the character of the ; 
living is among the most difficult of tasks. Even of | 
the dead we can rarely speak without undue praise 
or undeserved blame. The claims of friendship, the 
shadings of enmity, the inaccuracy of testimony, and 
the bias of personal, political or religious prejudice, 
too often pervert the judgment and deflect the pen of | 
the biographer, when he speaks of one who has 
ceased to alarm our vanity or to threaten our in- 
terests. How much more easily is he betrayed into 
error when he delineates the character of him who | 
yet lives, to be wounded by unmerited censure, or 
mortified by injudicious commendation. While, too, 
the sacred privilege of the dead secures to them the 
full measure of praise, unembittered by hatred, and 
unstinted by envy, he who writes of the living must | 
not forget that the human nature of the reader is not | 
flattered into complacency by being made to feel, by | 
comparison, his own insignificance. 

Such considerations might well deter the writer of 
this notice from entering upon a task in all other re-— 
spects eminently agreeable; but as the biographical 
scheme of the editor of ‘‘Graham’’ is inclusive of 
all the contributors to that periodical, the omission of 
the name of Mr. Chandler would operate as an im- 
plied censure, and leave the numerous readers of that 
publication at a loss to understand why there should 
not appear, in due course, the usual notice of one 
who has not only been to it a very successful con-— 
tributor, but who has, for more than twenty years, | 
filled a conspicuous place in the republic of letters. | 

Joseph R. Chandler was born on that holy spot 
Which was rendered immortal by the first foot-print | 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, when, flying from persecution 
and intolerance, they planted in the American wilder- | 
ness the standard of civil and religious liberty. His | 
mother, a worthy descendant of one of them, gave | 
birth to the subject of our brief notice, at Kingston, 
it Plymouth county, Massachusetts, on the 25th of | 
August, 1792, 


To the piety, talent, and ceaseless attention of that 
mother, Mr. Chandler owes much of the domestic 
Virtue, scriptural lore, and literary taste by which he 
's now distinguished. It was her wont to plage be- 
lore him, in his earliest childhood, the finest biblical | 
characters, described by her in language eloquently 
simple and engaging, while she sought, by an occa- | 
sional digression, to make him convert to his moral | 
and religious use the noble example of the champions 
of truth. 


1>* 


We may in this way account for the extraordinary 
facility of happy scriptural illustration, and biblical 


_ quotation, by which his writings and conversation 
are so peculiarly characterized. 


We may, in like 
manner, explain his proclivity to literary pursuits, 
despite the untoward incidents of a mercantile educa- 
tion and commercial employment. On the altar of 
Mercury blazed perhaps too often the offering to 
Apollo—and the oblation which should have flowed 


_ for the God of Gain was enthusiastically poured out 


for the Lord of Letters. It is not therefore to be 


| Supposed that Mr. Chandler long devoted himself to 


that which was foreign to his tastes and aptitudes ; 
and accordingly, at the age of twenty-three, we find 


_ him engaged in the city of Philadelphia in the art of 


teaching—whilst his busy pen adorned the papers of 
the day with original tales, translations, and varied 
poetry—both grave and gay. 

Those who have had the happiness to listen to his 
instruction testify to its faithfulness and its ability, 
while they also delight to remember with what he- 
reditary zeal and persuasiveness he gave to them the 
pictures from the Bible, after the manner of his 
maternal instructor. It was while thus employed, 
that Mr. Chandler acquired that accurate and phi- 
losophical knowledge of the English language, which 
has made him the arliter verborwm, to whose judg- 
ment the Press of the country pays now the utmost 
deference. 

The tales written in Philadelphia were with pa- 
triotic propriety devoted to the illustration of the 
history, social condition, and superstitions of his 
native place. Much of what we here know of such 
things is derived from his single pen:—for these 
illustrative sketches would fill, if collected together, 
almost a volume for each year of his residence 
They are distinguished by purity of diction, methodi- 
cal arrangement, deep feeling, and lofty morality. 
Not one line “ which dying he would wish to blot.” 
Throughout there breathes the kindly spirit of domes- 
tic love, the sweet intercourse of the kindred hearth— 
the friendship that sustains trial—the courage that 
dares for the right—the sympathy that wipes its eyes 
on the bosom of charity—and the wealth that blinds 
not its owner to the cries of sorrow. Every thing 
is good and to a good end. 

His poetry, the amusement of his earlier days, par- 
takes also of the character of the man. It is pure, 
simple, and without perhaps enough of exaggeration 
to suit the taste of the romantic spirits who love the 
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stilts of verse. Still, it is always full of thought, fre- 
quently happy in its movement, and sometimes strong 
and original. Pope might envy him the following 
line :— 


“ For griefs, like streams, from depth their silence gain.” 


He who surveys the great amount and almost 
infinite variety of Mr. Chandler’s literary labor, can- 
not help regretting that he has not given to the public 
some greater work, in which the peculiar qualities of 
his genius and sentiment might be more solidly illus- 
trated. Fugitive pieces, as their name implies, are 
evanescent. Like the pearls of the necklace, they 
demand for their preservation and illustration some 
common medium of connection and arrangement. 

Within a very few years, the Mercantile Library 
Company and the Athenian Institute opened up for 
Mr. Chandler, almost by accident as it were, a new 
vein of thitherto undetected talent. He was applied 
to by these useful societies, to lend them his occa- 
sional aid as a lecturer; and in the execution of the 
task he displayed a special tact in composing, and a 
happy art in delivering popular harangues. Perhaps, 
in no part of his successful life, has Mr. Chandler 
exhibited more felicitous adaptation to his task than 
on the many occasions which brought him before 
popular audiences. Although he presented a variety 
of subjects, the bent of his mind led him to dwell 
most on the sentiments and affections ; and the large 
and often fashionable audience was made to weep at 
the pathos reflected from the pilgrim’s home. 

He delights to trace to female sources the virtues 
ofmen. ‘Thus in a lecture on the Female Character, 
as influenced by Religion, he uses these words : 

“The strength of Sampson and its right direction 
are evidently the results of a mother’s piety. Moses 
owed not merely his life, but his learning and his 
ability to'serve the Hebrews, to the watchful care of 
a mother’s instincts. Samuel acquired his means of 
pre-eminence by no circumstances of birth or con- 
dition, but from the fervent piety of Hannah, who 
dedicated to God the firstling of her prayer. And 
although in the history of these distinguished men 
we learn little more of those to whom they stood in- 
debted for distinction, yet we cannot be unmindful 
that to woman’s distinctive peculiarities do they owe 
the cause of these effects.” ‘‘ Woman to man,” he 
elsewhere says, ‘is like the moon to earth, con- 
stantly revolving round him to cheer and enlighten 
his darkest hours; giving him in mild reflection the 
blessings of that light which by his own revolution 
he has lost.” 

In the celebrated lecture “On the Affections,” 
which was read, at their urgent request, to not less 
than thirty audiences, Mr. Chandler speaks thus of a 
mother’s love: ‘Strong beyond all other love, it 
admits of no illustration by comparison. It exists 
through all time, survives all changes, and resists the 
attacks even of the ingratitude of its object. It is the 
only love that survives disgrace.” 

The reputation of these lectures probably led Mr. 
Chandler to exert his newly found talent in another 
sphere. A beautiful volume, now lying before us, 


contains twelve addresses, delivered at various times 
from 1840 to 1842, to grand and subordinate lodges of 
Free Masons. We need scarcely say that these ad- 
dresses possess the merits and peculiarities of his 
lectures, with the additional excellence derived from 
the moral courage of the task, and from the peculiar 
relation in which, as Grand Master, and Grand High 
Priest, he stood to the Masons of Pennsylvania. 

The splendid volume published by the grand lodge, 
expresses the thanks of that respectable body to their 
retiring Grand Master, in terms most flattering to his 
supervisory powers and fraternal care, ; and the neat 
preface shows with what diffidence Mr. Chandler 
yielded to their request of a copy for publication. 

The last literary labor of Mr. Chandler is that of 
which, for many reasons, he may be the most proud 
Of all the festivals held for the commemoration of 
the deeds of our great ancestors, none exceeds in 
dignity and importance that which, every sixth year, 
assembles, in the little town of Plymouth, the thichly 
scattered sons of New England, to celebrate the 
memorable landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. That the 
proceedings may want in nothing that solemnity and 
grandeur by which the things to be signalized are 
characterized, the most illustrious of the land are in- 
vited to be present, and the orator of the day is selected 
from among them, with proper regard to fitness and 
celebrity. Acordingly, we find in the list of speakers 
the names of the Adamses, the Websters, and the 
Everetts of our day, and those of the Wolcotts, the 
Spragues, the Cottons, and the Winslows of the days 
that are past. To be called to such a duty must be flatter- 
ing to any man, but particularly so to an absent son of 
New England, who left his native fields, obscure and 
poor, and heard from afar the invitation to lift up his 
voice for the mighty dead, who had been, as it were, 
the genii of his youngest home. Despite repeated 
requests, the successful oration delivered by him, in 
1841, remains unpublished, owing to the diffidence 
of its author, and perhaps to the measureless sense of 
the greatness of the occasion, and the inadequacy of 
any man to do justice to that cause. 

Although not properly within the scope of our 
essay, the active public life of Mr. Chandler claims a 
passing tribute. In 1823, from the duty of aiding, Mr. 
Chandler passed to that of editing the United States 
Gazette. At that time, that paper had fallen into so 
much neglect as to be scarcely recognized as among 
existing periodicals, its circulation being limited, and 
its influence scarcely felt. Slowly and steadily, wi 
der his care, it rose to literary and political import- 
ance, and is now among the very first commercial 
and social records of the country. 

Not only is the United States Gazette favorably 
known for its accuracy, its Ziteracy, and its political 
consequence, but it is esteemed for its purity and its 
good@humor. Above all, do we admire the excellent 
temper of its editor, under the bitter assaults of some 
enemies, and the witty oppugnancy of others. His 
repartee, however sharp and trenchant, is never = 
venomed by malice, or roughened by vulgarity. We 
wish we had time to search the columns of the Ga- 





zette for, what we esteem, models of politcal repartee, 
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as free from the poison of malignancy, as they are 
bright with the polish of good manners, and keen 
with the sharpness of genuine humor. 

The municipality is indebted to Mr. Chandler for 
creat and lengthened services. In 1832, he was 
called to the honors of a membership in the Common 
Council; from which, after a faithful and untiring 
service of three years, he was elevated to a seat in the 
Select Council of the city, in which station he gave 
much time and attention to public affairs for six years. 
Thus have nine years of his life been devoted la- 
boriously to the municipal interests of his fellow 
citizens. The commission of the Girard Estate en- 
joyed the benefit of his advice and attention during 
all that time; and the strangers who admire, and the 
citizens who enjoy the beauties of Washington, and 
Logan, and Rittenhouse squares, so tastefully ar- 
ranged and so classically enclosed, may thank, for 
the boon, his administration, as chairman of “ the 
committee on city property.” 


We have not been favored with an opportunity of | 


hearing Mr. Chandler take part in the debates of these 
bodies, but we are informed that he was a frequent 
and able speaker in councils, distinguished for the 
earnestness, the method, and the self-possession of 
his discourses, Which were heard always with that 
deference and attention which in such bodies are given 
only to honest motives, and instructive oratory. We 


the more readily believe this, as we have more than | 


once heard Mr. C. extemporize at social and political 
festivals, with a rare and felicitous delivery of senti- 
ments well conceived, and wisely and wittily ex- 
pressed. 


One who has written so much on the domestic 


affections, and on the female character, might be ex- | 


pected to exhibit the virtues of the fire side in the 
happiest light. On this subject delicacy forbids us to 


dilate ; but it will not be useless to publish the fact, 
that four different sets of children, of many ages and 
various tempers, have grown up under one roof, re- 
flecting, in the most perfect harmony and love, the fine 
example and the admirable precepts of him who thus 
repays to society, in kind, the debt due to his mother. 
It would be scarcely courteous, certainly unjust, to 
deny a full share of the high merit of this rare achieve- 
ment to the lady who Honors, by being at its head, the 
charming household of our kind and good friend. 

After the manner of the older historians, we might 
now sum up the character of Mr. Chandler, and run 
a parallel of encomium. But that (long may it be 
deferred) must be left for his obituary. 

Did his likeness do him justice, we should leave the 
engraver to describe him exclusively; but as no pencil 
can convey some characteristics of face and features, 
| we feel disposed to so far trespass, as to say, that we 
have rarely seen a countenance of more intense and 
diversified powers of expression, an eye of keener 
penetration, a mouth of more bland symmetry, ora 
brow of deeper thoughtfulness. 

His voice is full, and, though somewhat rough, 
musical in its intonation, graceful in its inflection, 
and expressive in its accentuation and emphasis. 
Mr. Chandler possesses the rare qualites of a reader 
in a high degree, and his delivery, on public occasions, 
is such as to enchain attention, and convey to his au- 
dience, fully and clearly, the sentiments which he de- 
signs to utter. 

The law of ‘ periodical” limitation, perhaps for- 
tunately, restrains the further prolongation of this 
offering of friendship, since the public can scarcely 

be supposed to receive patiently, or Mr. C. peruse 
without discomfort, the commendation which the 

friend might justly deem but a proper tribute to merit, 
"at once great and unobtrusive. 
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I. 

O’ER the forsaken trees 

The autumn spirit grieves :— 

An old man totters on ~ 

Amid the fallen leaves :— 
They whisper of him and his falt’ring tread, 
But he heeds not the voices of the dead. 

Poor old man! 


Il. 
Clinging, as if in fear, 
One withered leaf remains, 
Mourning the vanished joys 
Of summer dews and rains: 
Now it rustles down from its friendly bough, 
And touches the hair on the old man’s brow. 


Poor old man! 


Ill. 
He neither hears nor sees, 
Hiis heart is in the past: 
fle weeps that youthful days 


Cannot forever last: 
The present and future are naught to him, 
Now his ear is dull and his eye is dim. 
Poor old man ! 


1M; 

A glory from the west 

Lights up the saddened earth, 

Like a dying smilé on lips 

That never part in mirth: 
Oh, pray that the old man may turn away 
From his earthly dreams to that heav’nly day. 

Poor old man! 


Vv. 

The old man totters on 

In the fast fading light ; 

Heeds not the fallen leaves, 

Heeds not the coming night: 
The heart of the old man is in the past, 
But a solemn future is coming fast. 

Poor old man! 
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THE CHEVALIER DE SATANISKI. 





BY E. R. MOTTLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORTON’S HOPE,”’ 





(Continued from page 116.) 


CHAPTER III. 

It is time to return to our hero, whom we left lying 
in the street. He at last struggled to his feet, after 
having lain considerably longer than was absolutely 
necessary, merely to gratify his despair. 

‘* This is delicious,” said Wolfgang Klotz, (for that 
was the ignominious Von-less name of our hero.) 
“This is perfectly delicious—I am drenched to the 
skin—I have been insulted in the presence of Mar- 
garet Goblinheim—I have no means of redress, for 
the insulter was her father. She is in love with me, 
I half believe, and yet she can never be mine—I have 
got three duels to fight before I can see her again, 
and I know I shall get my nose cut off, and then she 
will cease to love me, and, beside all this, my um- 
brella is broken to pieces, upon which the pawn- 
broker offered to lend me a guilder the first fine day.” 
And so saying, he turned homeward. Such was the 
malignity of his heart, however, that he walked as 
slowly as he possibly could, (though the tempest had 
increased in violence, and the rain coming down, if 
possible, more furiously than ever,) and went splash 
into every puddle he could find, nay, even went out 
of his way to get into them with as much pains as 
any one else would have taken toavoid them. There 
is nothing so soothing to the feelings of the naturally 
desperate, as to take one evil genius by the hand and 
assist him most politely in his operations. ‘On 
horror’s head horrors to accumulate” is a great pana- 
cea for the bilious-nervous who happen to be un- 
happy. In fact, in the present instance, if it were 
not for the damage anticipated by our hero to the 
central ornament of his face in the martial manner 
above hinted at, it is probable that Wolfgang’s 
earnest desire to spite himself would have led him on 
this occasion to attempt the unnatural but apparently 
very common process of “ biting off his own nose.” 
As he had a chance of getting it cut off, however, he 
deferred this gratification of his spleen, and after 
having waded through all the puddles and stopped 
grimly under every dragon’s head to enjoy a shower- 
bath, he at last approached the house in which he 
lived. 

** This is all nonsense, however,” said he, “ but, 
if ever a poor devil had cause to curse his lot, it is I. 
Born with a heart full of brave and generous aspira- 
tions—endowed with a face and figure which, as I 
am alone and in the dark, I may admit to be certainly 
devilish good-looking, to say the least—with a mind 
which acknowledges no man master, and with a 
heart which trembles neither for man, woman, nor 





devil, my name is nothing but plain Wolfgang Klotz. 
If it was Wolfgang von Klotz—d la bonne heure~ 
but Klotz—plain Klotz—shocking! If I had those 
three little confounded letters tacked to my name, 
why, I should be a nobleman. Let me steal the three 
letters boldly—call myself Wolfgang von Hapsburg 
at once, for example, and swear that my father, the 
Amtmann, is only my guardian, and that I am some 
great, mysterious person. Wolfgang von Hapsburg; 
I should like to see old Goblinheim refuse his daughter 
to me then, count as he is, prince as he expects to 
be. Let me sjeal the three letters at once then, per- 
suade my father into the plot, and write von on my 
card, like every other gentleman of high degree. 
No! no! I should be a ‘homo trium literarum” 
in the wrong sense then—in the sense of my corpus 
juris. Instead of v o 2, it would be fur. No, no! 
I am no thief—no impostor. What if Margaret does 
love me, as I believe she does? Did not her father 
tell her to-day before my face that he would as soon 
marry his daughter to an ourang-outang as to a man 
without a von to his name? Yes he did. He said 
he would as soon marry her to an ourang-outang as to 
me, for that is what he meant. Hang him! He may 
thank his daughter that I did not pull his ears for him 
in his own hall. I will be revenged upon him yet— 
but how? O, Margaret, Margaret! Can I, dare! 
ask you to share the destinies of a man who has no 
von to his name? Ah no!—an ange! would be in- 
capable of such a sacrifice. ’Tis too much—and 
ought I to expect it? Love works wonders, but this, 
—ought I to hope iteven? How I loathe my abomin- 
able, my ignoble fate! By all the infernal powers, I 
could find it in my heart to sell myself to the fout 
fiend to gain but those three paltry letters—for would 
they not be like the mystic letters of the Arabian 
charm—would they not open the gates of Paradise, 
of honor and of love tome? Thousand devils!” he 
continued, as he opened the street door of the house 
and found it pitch dark inside, while the little bell 
fastened over the entrance jingled mockingly in his 
ear. “If I were Baron von Klotz now, perhaps! 
should have a porter to open the door for me, aye, 
and to find me a light too. Where the devil are the 
lucifers?” added he, groping about in the dark for the 
matches and the candlestick which the portress usu- 
ally left for him upon the little window shelf of her 
cupboard-like lodge. As he pronounced the words, 
he thought he heard a slight laugh apparently ringing 
in the upper part of the house, ‘Sacrament “fy said 
he, “that is the identical laugh which I heard just 
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now, as I was picking myself out of the puddle, and 
St. Nicholas was striking one. But where the devil 
are the matches, Iask again? Somebody has been 
lighting his candle very lately, for there is a con- 
founded smell of brimstone here. I wonder who it 
was. Well, well—I give it up—pleasant this, though, 
to go to bed in the dark when one is so wet and un- 
comfortable. Oh, perfectly voluptuous!” So saying 
he grinned wildly, grinding his teeth almost to tooth- 
powder as he spoke, and began to mount the stairs 
in the dark. 

It woutd perhaps be a breach of good fellowship 
for me to tell you the exact location of his apartment. 
In that part of the continent, you know, people set 
their streets upon end to save room, and as the sky 
costs considerably less than town lots, and, as there 
is always a great deal of unoccupied air left in the 
market, they very ingeniously pile one house upon 
another, going still nearer and nearer heaven, till all 
are accommodated. It often happens, therefore, that 
a young man has to pass up above two or three 
houses, before he finds one which he fancies, and in 
so doing he has to go up a mountain of staircase. 
But then you are rewarded by the purer atmosphere 
and the prospect—a consolation I always admin- 
istered to myself, when in the same situation. Our 
hero saw every steeple, every red-tiled roof, every 
chimney in all Bergenheim of a fine day from his 
chamber window; and as for the atmosphere, why 
the whole smoke of the city, of a wet day, hung like 
a royal canopy over his head, and shrouded the busy 
world beneath him in a sombre and mysterious veil. 
I am afraid I have prated about his whereabout more 
than I intended. To be honest about the matter, he 
lived upon the first floor, if you came in down the 
chimney, or on the ninth if you visited him, according 
to a foolish fashion most in vogue, by the staircase. 

So up he went in the dark, stumbling up stairs 
(that bitter evidence of man’s fallibility) as he’ went, 
and when he had at last toiled to the summit of the 
Alpine staircase, he was excessively astonished at 
finding a light glimmering through his keyhole. Be- 
ing cold and wet, however, he did not think it worth 
while to stay wondering on the outside of his apart- 
ment, so he walked in. 

As soon as he crossed the threshold he saw a sight 
which somewhat surprised him. His study lamp was 
burning upon his table and the room was occupied. 
An individual was seated with his back toward him 
in his arm chair, wrapped in his dressing gown, his 
legs comfortably established upon the table, smoking 
his favorite pipe with the long cherry-stick stem, and 
reading a manuscript to himself in an audible voice. 
The strauger appeared pleased with what he was 
reading, for he waved his hand once or twice with a 
gentle air of triumph, and whispered ‘ bravo” to him- 
self in a tone of subdued gratification. 


cTp., ¢ os ‘ ‘ . ° > 
By Jove! this impertinent fellow is taking me off, 
besides wearin 


g my clothes and smoking my pipe. 
1 


‘s evidently mimicking my style of reading my 


‘wn compositions. What has the fellow got there ?” 


He advanced stealthily toward him and looked over 
his shoulder. 





** Donnerwetter!—’tis my handwriting—tis my 
thesis—‘ de concurrentibus creditoribus,’ written for 
my examination. Hah! what is this? He is passing 
the place where I left off writing a puzzle. ‘Sive 
duo, sive viginti, propter;’ that is the very place 
where I stuck. The fellow has been adding to it and 
forging my hand. I wont stand it!” s 

He put his hand upon the stranger’s shoulder. 

‘“<T say, who the deuce are you?” he asked. 

** Wolfgang Klotz!” returned the other, shaking off 
his hand impatiently and resuming his dissertation. 

“You lie, stranger!” said Wolfgang, confounded 
with the intruder’s impertinence. 

**Look me in the face and tell me that again, if 
you dare!” So saying, he put his hand upon his arm 
again. and compelled him to move. The stranger 
turned his face toward him suddenly. Wolfgang 
glared at him a moment, and then stood transfixed. 
He knew that there was no mirror in the room, and 
yet he saw himself. He knew that he was in the 
presence of a spectre, the spectre of himself. 

Wolfgang was a bold man, however, not so easily 
frightened into fainting as Count Ulric XXV, and so 
he stood his ground manfully. After recovering 
from his first astonishment, he threw himself into a 
chair, with a look of dogged resolution. 

‘*T know you are a spectre,” said he, ‘“‘ and you are 
here on business. Out with it!—what do you want?” 

** You are a blunt fellow,” said his double, “and I 
like you the better for it. I am a blunt fellow too.” 

**So blunt that you seem unable to come to the 
potnt,” returned Wolfgang, facetiously. ‘‘ You see I 
am not the least frightened at your appearance, so if 
you have any business with me, I tell you once again 
let me hear it, if not, there is the door—or, if you prefer 
it, the key-hole—they say your class have a partiality 
for that passage way.” 

* You gave me an invitation to visit you, just as 
you opened the street door, you know. This is 
rather unhandsome treatment in my opinion,” said 
the double. 

** What do you mean ?” 

“You let fall something concerning the disposal 
of a certain piece of property.” 

“T have no piece of property in the world. The 
only one I had was my umbrella, and that has just 
been broken to pieces in this confounded gale.” 

‘Oh, I must be explicit. You spoke of conveying 
a trifling little incorporeal hereditament to a gentle- 
man whose character has been unjustly aspersed, for 
the purpose of adding three letters to your name.” 

‘Hem! Iunderstand. But why so much circum- 
locution? In plain language, are you the devil ?” 

“T decline answering that question, on the ground 
that it might criminate myself. The devil’s character, 
as I said before, does not stand as high as it deserves. 
However, whoever I am,;I am able to supply your 
wants, provided you are willing to pay the purchase 
money. Here is a von for you, if you choose to buy 
ie”? 

Putting his thumb and finger into his waistcoat 
pocket, he drew out what appeared to be a large dia- 
mond ring, which he put upon his forefinger and con- 
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templated with the air of a petit maitre. It was a 
splendid diamond of extraordinary size, carved with 
armorial bearings surmounted by a coronet. 

‘‘ What is the price?” cried Wolfgang, eagerly. 

‘TI consider you decidedly in love with the Lady 
Margaret Goblinheim,” was the evasive reply. 

‘TI consider you decidedly impertinent,” was the 
answer. ‘ Besides, what has that to do with it ?” 

‘Every thing. Do you suppose I am ninny enough 
to be ignorant that that little madonna is at the bottom 
of the whole business? But you are right. Gratified 
ambition, gratified love upon the one side; and upon 
the other, a contemptible, slavish, unmanly contrac- 
tion into one’s own cramping sphere. What are you 
that you should be nobody? Face, figure, mind, 
heart, courage, accomplishments, and yet nothing— 
all for the want of three letters.” 

** You are right,” cried Wolfgang. ‘‘Give me that 
ring.” 

‘* But the price, my dear sir; you know there must 
be a nominal price in all these things. You are not 
aware of the price perhaps?” 

** Nonsense,” cried Wolfgang; ‘‘every fool knows 
that. ‘Tis stale as vinegar. You want my soul, of 
course—take it. Give me enjoyment, power, happi- 
ness, station in this world. Relieve me from this 
longing and repining for something above and be- 
yond my sphere. Make my powers equal to my am- 
bition. Eglarge this circle of possibility which clips 
me, as fire the scorpion, till my heart turns upon it- 
self. Let me live while I do live, and when I die, 
take my soul and welcome. It never did me any 
good. Much good may it do you.” 

** A pious wish! But I see you are a straight for- 
ward, dare-devil sort of a fellow, if I may use the 
expression. So to be explicit, the terms of the con- 
tract are thus: immediate delivery to you, upon your 
giving a note of hand for the value of one soul, with 
a mortgage of your own as collateral security. It 
matters nothing to me whether it be your own or 
your neighbor’s which is eventually conveyed, but as 
you have none other in your possession at present, 
you must mortgage your own.. If you can supply me 
with another before the equity of redemption has ex- 
pired, so much the better; if not, I take possession, 
you understand.” 

** Quite a man of business, I see. I like the terms,” 
answered Wolfgang. 

‘**'Then we may as well execute at once,” said the 
double, taking a blank mortgage out of his pocket. 

Up to this moment, Wolfgang had been as calm as 
a clock, but it was the calmness of desperation. A 
revulsion suddenly came over him. His fancy held 
up to him the holy picture which hung in the little 
church whither his mother so often had led him in 
childhood. The face of Mary weeping at the grave 
of her only son seemed .to change to his mother’s 
features. Her voice seemed floating toward him, 
breathing a prayer that He who died to save might be 
with him in his awful temptation. All his childhood’s 
feelings of devotion, of trust in God, of contentment 
with his lot, thronged around him like ministering 
angels called down from heaven at the sound of his 


—— 


mother’s prayer. His eyes filled with tears, his breast 
trembled with emotion. 

‘Will you sign this, if you please, my dear sir?” 
said the double, in the most honeyed accents. 

“T’ll be d—d if I do!” eried our hero, with 
violence. 

The other nodded with the air of a man who listens 
to a truism. 

“Of course,’ he added coolly. 

Wolfgang could stand it no longer. ‘Demon! 
Tempter!” he cried, taking his other self by the collar 
and wrestling with him. 

“Kreutz himmel donnerwetter! These are pretty 
manners! Did mortal ever see such a whimsical, 
changeable, capricious—’pon my life, that is a very 
pretty face, certainly !” he continued, springing open 
the cover of a miniature which he took from his 
bosom, and holding it toward Wolfgang. 

** Did you ever see the original ?” said he. 

**”T is Margaret, by heavens! Out, tempter! Yet 
hold! Let me gaze upon it one instant! °Tis her 
cherub face. Why should that angel lead me to de- 
struction? There I go again! Oh, ’tis too much— 
*tis more than I can bear !” 

He pressed the picture wildly to his lips, and 
stamped about the room in a paroxysm of conflicting 
emotion. Inthe mean time the spectre sat in the 
chair with one leg tossed carelessly over the arm of 
it, whiffing out little circular wreaths of smoke from 
the pipe he still retained, and presenting a picture of 
the most bland and reposing satisfaction. 

“Tis too much—’tis too great a torture. My 
passion for that girl is hopeless—and yet devote my- 
self to destruction—to damnation? Ah, there is one 
method—but one.” 

In the mean time, the spectre having finished his 
pipe, had risen from the chair with the view, ap- 
parently, of yawning, and, having accomplished that 
object in the most consummate and masterly man- 
ner, he proceeded to take a leisurely survey of the 
apartment. Like most students’ apartments, there 
was nothing in the room but two chairs, one table, a 
bed, a row of pipes, and a pair of schlagers, or duel- 
ling swords. Seeing nothing else to amuse him, he 
took down one of the swords from its peg, and began 
reading the inscriptions upon the inside of the hilt. 
At this moment Wolfgang reached him, in one of his 
rapid strides across the apartment, which he was 
pacing with about as composed a demeanor as 4 
hyena does his cage just before feeding time. 

“J will thank you for that sword,” said he, with a 
frightful assumption of politeness. 

‘“‘T’m not hurting it,” replied the double. 

‘“‘ Perhaps not, but I happen to want it.” 

‘“‘ What upon earth can you want of your sword at 
this time of night?” said the goblin, still retaining It. 

“ Fellow, I am going to kill myself with it, if you 
must know, so let me have it at once!” 

‘Poh '—nonsense! However, if you must have 
your own way, here is something much better.” 
With this he presented a long knitting-needle, very 
sharp at one point, and which had apparently beet 
dipped in some fluid. 
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—— 

«“ You will see by this plate,” said the double, tak- | 
ing a handsomely colored anatomical drawing of a 
heart from his coat pocket. ‘You will see by this 
plate the exact point to aim at. Give yourself the 
trouble to insert this as near to the point A as indi- 
cated in this engraving as possible, and the problem 
is solved.” 

“Solved, indeed,” said our hero, gloomily. “ I 
will have nothing of you—neither needle nor ring.” 

‘Nor this either ?”? said his companion, holding up 
the picture. 

“ No, nor that! Tempter, avaunt!” 

“Sir, you are impracticable. Give me leave to 
tell you that I consider myself insulted by your con- 
duct to-night—” 

“Very well, sir,’ interrupted Wolfgang; “the 
usual mode of satisfying yourself is open to you.” 

“Thank you, but I never fight. You are the fight- 
ing member of our copartnership. I never interfere 
with matters out of my province. The only satisfac- 
tion I desire, is to see you return to your senses—to 
the frame of mind in which I found you when we 
first met. Here ismy card. If you desire to renew 
our conversation, and I assure you no advances can 
be expected from me, after your unhandsome con- 
duct, | have only to say you may find me at the old 
north turret of Goblinheim ruin, to-morrow night at 
the hour of one. Oh, stay—I had almost forgotten— 
let me see.”” Here the goblin coolly took off his head 
and rummaged inside of it, apparently for an idea, 
as you sometimes see a man searching for a letter, or 
other memorandum, in his hat. ‘ Yes, I have it— 
there are to be some friends with me there to-morrow 
night, to whom I give a ‘pétit souper.’ If you will 
join us, in spite of, as I repeat, your unhandsome 
conduct, I shall be glad to have you of the party.” 

With this he took off Wolfgang’s dressing-gown 
and hung it on a peg—threw off his slippers and vel- | 
vet cap, and lo!—he was not. 

There was a slight but not disagreeable odor of 
brimstone, as if a match had been lighted, and that 
was all. Wolfgang looked at the card which the de- | 
mon had left in his hand. It was a common visiting » 


card, upon which was engraved, ‘Le Chevalier de 
Sataniski.” 








“The demon has taken the right way to tempt me, | 
certainly, and to strengthen my wavering determina- | 
tion, An adroit person, truly. He should have been | 
a diplomatist.”? | 

With this, Wolfgang threw off his clothes and | 
stretched himself upon his couch, just as the gray | 
unts of morning were dappling the east. | 


} 


j 
{ 
f 
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told her that evening that he would not hear of her 
betrothing herself to Wolfgang Klotz, and had even 
forbidden her again receiving his visits. Moreover, 
he had repeated the insulting reference to the ourang- 
outang, adding in derision, and as a physically im- 
possible condition, that when her lover had a voz to 
his name he should have perfect liberty to address 
his daughter, and not till then. So the Lady Mar- 
garet had gone sobbing to her chamber, and finding 
it impossible to sleep, had wrapped herself in a furred 
cloak and stepped out upon the terrace to lock at the 
stars. 

‘*Poor Wolfgang!” she said to herself. ‘ But I 
will never forsake him. My ambitious father little 
dreams with what a proud spirit he has to deal in 
the person of his meek daughter. Ah, if any thing 
were wanting to confirm my affection, he has added 
to it by insulting Wolfgang. I will protect him against 
insult, if there be none other in the whole world to 


| befriend. Lowly born!—lowly born! Look at that 
| brow of majesty—that form of matchless symmetry.” 


The young lady might have proceeded in this very 
; handsome, but perhaps slightly exaggerated tribute to 
the person and accomplishments of her absent lover, 
| had she not been startled by the sound of voices be- 
| low her balcony. Her first impulse was to retreat 
into her chamber and alarm the household, imagining 
, at once a whole regiment of robbers and murderers. 
| Fancying something familiar, however, in the deep 
voice which was speaking, she paused and listened. 

*‘Tam very sorry to make such an indelicate ob- 
servation to a lady,” said a voice which she now 
knew to be that of the Chevalier de Sataniski, ‘* but 
circumstances compel me to remind you that you 
will be one hundred and forty years old to-morrow.” 

‘Chevalier! How can you? Forty years ?— 
what do you mean? I never!” answered a piping 
treble which Margaret easily recognized to be the 


| voice of Madame de Blenheim, the elderly mummy 


whom we introduced at the Goblinheim dinner party. 

‘* No, Madame,” repeated the chevalier, in the 
same bland and courteous but decided tone; ‘no, 
madame, not forty, but one hundred and forty years 
old—and, madame, I grieve to say it, but you are 
begining to fade a little. I warned you a good while 
ago, but you would not heed me—the fact is, you are 
decidedly passée, and that’s the plain truth.” 

Madame de Blenheim gave a faint shriek of horri- 
fied vanity; the chevalier heeded it not, but went on 
to observe, 

‘** You recollect that I presented you with the last 
box of the pomade of paradise exactly twenty-one 
years ago; do you also remember the conditions ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Madame de B. ‘ The con- 


CHAPTER IV. | dition was that I was to be allowed twenty-one years 


The apartments of the Lady Margaret were at the | 


to obtain for you the fee simple of the young man’s 
(Wolfgang’s) soul—failing which, he, Wolfgang 


end of the western wing of Goblinheim Hall. Her | Klotz—” 


che » . . ° 
hamber opened upon a little terrace which overhung 


Margaret almost dropped off the balcony in her 


“part of the ruined castle. It was the night succeeding | anxiety to hear every word that fell. She retained 
the One the events of which are recorded in the pre- | her position, however, and devoured every syllable 
ceding chapters, and a mild and pleasant one for the | of the extraordinary communication to which she had 
*eason. Margaret could not sleep, for her father had | become so unexpectedly a party. 
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‘“‘ Failing which, he, Wolfgang Klotz, was to be re- 
instated in the possessions and titles of his ancestors, 
the Count von Goblinheim-Goblinherm, within twenty- 
four hours after the expiration of the twenty-first 
year.” 

‘* You have repeated the contract correctly, I be- 
lieve,” said the chevalier, taking off his head in the 
whimsical manner to which we have before alluded, 
and poking about in his brain for his recollection of 
the transaction. “It tallies exactly with my memo- 
randa; and now, madame, what do you propose to 
do?” added he, clapping on his head again, a little 
on one side, as a man sometimes does his hat, when 
he thinks he has propounded a poser to his antagonist. 

“Why, you say that you cannot possibly extend 
the period ?” asked the lady, faintly. 

** Not the minutest subdivision of a second,” said 
the chevalier, peremptorily. 

“Well then, you will have to take old Count 
Goblinheim and me, and there’s the long and the 
short of it.” 

“Very well, madame, just as you please,” said the 
chevalier, taking a pinch of snuff. ‘“ You know I 
am but an agent in this business. It matters nothing 
to me whether ’t is the young man, or the two very 
respectable elderly people whom you have mentioned, 
who are to pay the penalty. It is sufficient for me to 
know that within twenty-four hours my very fatiguing 
duties will be accomplished, and that I shall be per- 
mitted to retire from business into my snug grave.” 

Almost frozen to a statue with horror at the very 
odd conduct and style of conversation adopted by the 
chevalier, as well as by its deeply interesting import, 
Margaret still listened, determined to hear the whole. 

‘* But can you really give me no assistance? Can 
you suggest nothing to me, in this most perplexing 
moment?” asked the lady. 

“Why, no, madame—nothing of consequence. 
Still, it appears to me that a lady of your adroitness 
might make something of the young Count W olfgang’s 
attachments to Margaret, the Amtmann’s daughter, 
commonly called the Lady Margaret.” 

Poor Margaret almost fainted with terror at this 
additional revelation. Still, however, she maintained 
her post. 

** You have but little time, to be sure,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘for the secret must be divulged at. cock- 
crowing to-morrow—my grave will be discovered 
before this night is spent, and I shall slip into it with 
the individual, whoever it may be, at once. Still, 
this strong attachment of Wolfgang von Goblinheim 
to Margaret Klotz, together with the supposed ob- 
scurity of his and the fancied superiority of her 
origin, might yet save you, I should think. You 
know I visited him last night by invitation. I made 
a great impression upon him, but unluckily I am so 
driven by business just now that I really have no 
time for any thing. The young man, unfortunately 
for us—in spite of his ambition, his dissatisfaction 
with his lot, and with life in general, and his over- 
powering passion for the Lady Margaret—has had 
sucha deep sense of religion, such a dependence 
upon the will of his Maker, instilled into his mind 








by that excellent old person, the Amtmann’s wife, 
(his supposed mother,) the devil himself (not to speak 
disrespectfully) could not burn it out of his heart, in 
the short time I had to discuss the matter with him. 
Still, however, I left him wavering, as the light be- 
gan to appear in the east. I should think you might 
still bring the matter about.” 

** Ah, but, my dear chevalier, where are we to find 
him? ’T is impossible for us to meet with him before 
to-morrow,-and then it will be too late. 

‘*Pardon me, madame. Very fortunately for us, 
he has more than half accepted an invitation to join 
a party of select friends who sup with me to-night in 
the old north turret.” 

“And you think he will certainly keep the en- 
gagement ?” 

“Yes; for he knows I can put him in the way of 
gaining the Lady Margaret, a prize for which he is 
almost ready to sacrifice his soul. Besides that, the 
young man’s besetting sin is dissatisfaction with his 
lot, a weakness which brings more fish to my mas- 
ter’s net than any thing else. He longs to change 
the plebeian for the patrician order, and I have pro- 
mised him a von, if he comes, under certain condi- 
tions. Next to the attainment of the Lady Margaret, 
he longs for a patent of nobility. Thus you see | 
have two hooks baited for him, upon the same line, 
and he has risen to both already. We shall have 
him to-night.” 

‘** But what is his chance of escape?” 

‘** That these old troublesome notions of religion in 
which he has been educated may prove too strong 
for us at the last moment, and induce him to give up 
the gratification of his ambition and renounce his love 
rather than sacrifice his soul. He must do both, will- 
ingly and completely—else he will not sign the bond.” 

** And if he does ?” 

‘‘ Old Goblinheim, his uncle and wrongful posses- 
sor of those estates, will retain them and transmit 
them to his supposed daughter.” 

“And I?” 

“‘ Shall have a dozen more boxes of the pomade, 
which, with economy, will last you ten years each; 
and after you have finished your second century, you 
must be satisfied to decamp.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Madame de Blenheim, with a sigh, 
“tis no agreeable prospect either way—but slay, 
some one approaches.” 

A step sounded among the briers and bushes which 
grew over the prostrate ruins of the castle, and 
presently the Count of Goblinheim joined the party. 
He looked pale, and the traces of his past agitation 
were visible in his demeanor. He was, howevet; 
comparatively composed. 

“As I was sitting in my study just now, looking 
at the sky,” said he, “I noticed a falling star; struck 
by the evil omen, I became lost in a reverie, but was 
recalled to consciousness by the noise of something 
fluttering in the air. Looking around me I beheid 
this scroll lying at my feet.” With this he showed 
a bit of parchment with some lines engraved upon . 
in old-fashion text. 

“ Read it,” said the chevalier and the lady. 
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‘Tt runs thus,” said the count, opening the scroll. 
ULRIC TO PRINCE ULRIC, greeting : 


Thrice exalted shall we be, 

Once in Ulric, once in me; 
Twice in me and thrice in thee, 
For two are one and one is three. 


The chevalier could scarcely suppress a triumphant 
sneer, as the count repeated these lines in a trembling 
voice. 


“The plot approaches its development,” said he, | 





aside. “And how do you interpret these fantastic | 


rhymes, count ?” he added, aloud. 
“Thus,” said the count. ‘ Our family legend re- 


goblin, whom I have the honor to see before me this 
moment—” 

The chevalier bowed. 

“ After the appearance of the third goblin, the 


thing but that the third step the principality is to be 
mounted by me, to whom this letter is addressed, 
and—”’ 

Here the count, who had hitherto proceeded very 
volubly, came to a dead pause. 

“Well, proceed,” said the chevalier. ‘“ By what 
rule of arithmetic do you interpret the fourth line, 
‘for two are one and one is three ?’” 

“To say the truth, I am fairly puzzled there—I 
have no notion how to construe the /ast enigma,” 
answered the count. 

“Well, well, time will show, I dare say,” said the 


chevalier, again ill concealing the serpent sneer 
cites that after the appearance of the third and last | 


| 


spectre history of the family is to be finished, the va- | 
cant space on the escutcheon filled up, the meaning | 
of the motto of the family, ‘Nondum,’ or ‘ Noch 


> 


nicht,’ 


accomplished, and the family elevated to a | 
principality. ‘Thrice exalted shall we be’—once as | 


barons, once as counts, and thirdly as princes—‘ once | 


in Ulric,’ that is to say in ‘ Ulrichius,’ in whom the 
family was first ennobled—‘ once in me,’ that is in 


Ulric XXV, who was first made count, and from | 


whom I presume this mysterious missive to have 
emanated— twice in me,’ that is to say, I doubled 
the dignity of the family, or raised it two steps in 
nobility; and ‘thrice in thee,’ can that mean any 





i 


which had at first alarmed the count. ‘ But ’tis very 
chilly, upon my honor,” said he, with a shudder 
which convulsed his whole frame; “I must warm 
myself a little, my jaws rattle like a dice box.” So 
saying, he advanced toward a blazing fire of oak, 
which some invisible hand had lighted upon a ruined 
hearth in what was once the hall of the castle, but, as 
he went, he stumbled over some obstruction which 
lay concealed in the long weeds which mantled the 
ruins. 

**Pon my life, I have dislocated my ankle, I be- 
lieve,” said the chevalier, pettishly; ‘“ however, I 
shall have but little use for my legs after to-night.” 
With this he reached the fire-place, where, planting 
himself composedly upon the hearth, with his back to 
the blaze, and a coat skirt draped carelessly around 
either arm, he began to whistle the fiends’ chorus in 
** Robert le Diable.” [To be continued. 
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BY J. T. HEADLY. 





We have long been accused of wanting taste and 
genius, especially in the fine arts, and an Englishman 
always smiles at any pretension to them on our part. 
Tn his criticism, our poetry is from imitation of the 
great bards of England, our knowledge of music con- 
fined to Yankee Doodle and Hail Columbia, and our 
skill in architecture to the putting up of steeples, 
school-houses, and liberty poles. It may be so, but 
we will cheerfully enter the field with him in that de- 
partment of fine arts, calling for the loftiest efforts of 
Senius, and the purest incarnation of the sentiment 
of beauty in man—we mean painting and sculpture, 
especially the latter. 

Spending some time last year in Florence, we be- 
came acquainted with our artists there, and spent 
some of the pleasantest hours of our life in their 
society. There are two American artists in Florence 


| that indicate merit of the highest order, and if he 
| would copy less and compose more, his pocket might 
suffer but his fame would increase. If a gallery 
should ever be formed in New York we trust his 


| 


paintings will be among the first placed in it. 

He has also a charming wife to cheer his foreign 
abode, whose kindness and urbanity do credit to the 
country that gave her birth. And, by the way, we 
would not forget a remarkable dog, which she has 


| taught to speak very passable English. 


We first saw Mr. Brown in the Ritti Gallery. 


| Wandering through it one day witha ‘‘ guondam” 


attaché to one of the foreign courts, my friend paused 


| before a magnificent picture, and introduced me to 


| 


he the tu . F 
by the name of Brown—one a painter, and the other 


asculptor. Mr. Brown, the painter, is one of the 

best copyists of the age. Under his hand the great 

masters reappear again in undiminished beauty. But 

his merits do not stop here—he is also a fine com- 

poser, and when the mood is on him, flings off most 

‘pirited designs. In his house we have seen pieces 
16 


the artist at work upon it, as Mr. Brown, of America. 
It was a copy of one of Salvator Rosa’s finest pieces, 


‘and had already been bought by a member of the 


English parliament for three hundred dollars. Walk- 


| ing one day through the gallery, he was struck with 


the remarkable beauty of the copy, and immediately 
purchased it, though in an unfinished state. 
Thus we lose them—and though we possess great 


| artists, our wealthy men refuse to buy their works, 


| 


| and they go to embellish the drawing rooms and 
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galleries of England. Mr. Powers stands undoubt- 
edly at the head of American sculptors. His two 
great works are Eve and the Greek Slave. Critics 
are divide@® on the merits of these two figures. As 
the mere embodiment of beauty and loveliness, the 
Slave undoubtedly has the pre-eminence. The per- 
fect moulding of the limbs, the exquisite proportion 
and harmony of all the parts, the melancholy, yet 
surpassingly lovely face, combine to render it more 
like a beautiful vision assuming the aspect of marble, 
than a solid form hewn out of a rock. There she 
stands, leaning on her arm and musing on her in- 
evitable destiny. There is no paroxysm of grief, no 
overwhelming anguish, depicted on the countenance. 
Ii isa calm and hopeless sorrow—the quiet submission 
of a heart too pure and gentle for any stormy passion. 
That heart has broken, it is true, but broken in 
silence—without a murmur or complaint, The first 
feeling her look and attitude inspire, is not so much 
a wish yourself to rescue her as a prayer that Heaven 
would do it. It is beautiful—spiritually beautiful— 
the very incarnation of sentiment and loveliness. In 
its mechanical execution, it reminds one of the Ap- 
polino in the Tribune of the Royal Gallery. 

The Eve exhibits less sentiment, but more charac- 
ter. She is not only beautiful, but great—bearing in 
her aspect the consciousness she is the mother of a 
mighty race. In all the paintings of Eve, she is 
simply a beautiful woman, and indeed we do not be- 
lieve that any one but an American or an English- 
man could conceive a proper idea of Eve. Passion 
and beauty a Frenchman and an Italian can paint, 
but mora! character, the high purpose of calm thought 
and conscious greatness, they have not the most dim 
conception of. There is a noble Lucretia in the 
gallery of Napies—a fine Portia in Genoa, and Cleo- 
patras by great painters in abundance everywhere, 
but not ove figure that even dimly shadows forth 
what the mother of mankind ought to be. Stern 
purpose and invincible daring are often seen in fe- 
male heads and figures by the great masters, but the 
simple greatness of intellect seldom. 

Powers’ Eve is a woman with a soul as well as 
heart, and as she stands with the apple in her hand, 
musing on the fate it involves, and striving to look 
down the dim and silent future it promises to reveal, 
her countenance indicates the great, yet silent strug- 
gle within. Wholly absorbed in her own refiections, 
her countenance unconsciously brings you into the 
same state of deep and painful thought. She is a 
noble woman—too nodle to be lost. We wonder this 
subject has not been more successfully treated before. 


There is full scope for the imagination in it; and not. 


a permission, but a demand, for all that is beautiful 
and noble in a created being. It has the advantage 
also of fact, instead of fiction, while at the same time 
the fact is greater than any fiction. 

In composing this work, Mr. Powers evidently 
threw all the Venuses and goddesses overboard, and 
fell back on his own creative genius, and the result 
is a perfect triumph. Some, even good critics, have 
gone so far as to give this the preference to the 
Venus di Medici. The head and face, taken sepa- 





= 
rately, are doubtless superior. The first impression 
of the Venus is unfavorable. The head and face are 
too small, and inexpressive. But after a few visits 
this impression is removed, and that form, wrought 
with such exquisite grace, and so full of sentiment, 
grows on one’s love, and mingles in his thoughts, 
and forms forever after the image of beauty in the 
soul. Our first exclamation on beholding it was one 
of disappointment, and we unhesitatingly gave Mr. 
Powers’ Eve the preference. But memory is more 
faithful to the Venus than to the Eve. There is some- 
thing more than the form of a goddess in that figure— 
there is an atmosphere of beauty beyond and around 
it—a something intangible yet real—making the very 
marble sacred. One may forget other statues, and 
the particular impression they made grows dim with 
time, but Venus, once imaged on the heart, remains 
there forever, in all its distinctness and beauty. 

In conversing with Mr. Powers on art, and the 
power of education to make the artist, he contended 
that educatioa alone could never form a correct taste. 
*‘.The perception of beauty (said he) is natural in- 
sight, and can never be created by any process of 
education. Why, my taste is no more correct now, 
in designating a work of merit, than it was when | 
was a poor western boy. I never saw a bust or 
statue, or good painting, till I was seventeen years 
old. When I was at that age, a Frenchman in Cin- 
cinnati died, who had a fine colJection of engravings. 

These, among his other effects, were sold at auc- 
tion, and I saw them bid off. My untaught taste im- 
mediately selected out those which were beautiful in 
design and execution, with unerring precision; and 
its decisions then I never have had cause to reverse 
since.” The principle is doubtless true. There are 
some things in the world that cannot be made or 
bought, and among them are the poet, and the true 
artist. Mr. Powers told me he had thirty different 
females as models for his Eve alone. She must be a 
rare being who would combine, in her sing!e person, 
the separate attractions of thirty beautiful women, 
and yet the artist finds her still too ugly for the per- 
fect being of his fancy, and turns away dissatisfied to 
his ideal form. If Jupiter was an artist, and Minerva 
sprang out of his forehead the living image of his 
idea of a perfect woman, she would be well worth 
seeing. 

Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, is to have this Eve, 
—price, three thousand dollars. The Greek Slave 
will probably go to England. They are both of Ser- 
avegra marble—a new quarry opened but a few 
years since. Mr. Powers never uses the Carrara 
marble. In expressing my wish that America should 
have both his great works, he replied, that he desired 
it also, but that he had struggled through difficulties, 
and often worked for a low price to get the means of 
subsistence, and now, when his works could com- 
mand a fair sum, he would not throw them away; 
and those only should have them who were willing 
to give what they were worth. 

Poor Clevenger, who is sleeping beneath the sea, 
was also a true artist. His great work was an Indian 
Chief. It isa noble figure, and shows conclusively 
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that our Indian wild bloods furnish as good specimens 
of well knit, graceful and athletic forms as the Greek 
wrestlers themselves. He stands leaning on his bow, 
with his head slightly turned aside, and his breath 
suspended in the deepest listening attitude, as if he 
expected every moment to hear again the stealthy 
tread his ear had but partially caught a moment be- 
fore. Clevenger was an open-hearted, full-souled 
man—western in all his tastes and great characteris- 
ties—and designed to spend his life in our western 
country, to let his fame grow up with its growing 
people. Cincinnati ought to have bought his statue, 
consecrated as it was by the last efforts of her gener- 
ous son. We are glad she is willing New York 
should possess it, but its proper place is Cincinnati. 
Among Clevenger’s minor works was a beautiful bust 
of Miss , of New York, a perfect gem in its way. 

Iasked him what he thought an Indian would say 
to meet in the forest his statue, painted, and tricked 
off in savage costume. He laughed outright at the 
conception, and replied, ‘‘ He would probably stand 
still and look at ita moment in suspense, and then 
exclaim wgh. That would be the beginning and end 
of Avs criticism.” 

Close to Clevenger’s studio is that of Brown, the 
sculptor. He was also engaged on an Indian—not a 
warrior, or hunter, buta boy and a poet of the woods. 
Indians, among the gods and goddesses of Florence, 
were a new thing, and excited not a little wonder ; 
and it was gratifying to see that American genius 
could not only strike out a new path, but follow it 
successfully. Crawford may exhibit his great merit 
in digging some hitherto neglected god from the 
already thrice ransacked classics, but our genius does 
not work naturally in that channel. Each age has its 
characters and tastes, and ours are not fitted for divini- 
ties, or half-divinities, but real, living, energetic men. 

But I forgot my Poetic Indian Boy, though it is not 
so easy to forget him, for his melancholy, thoughtful 
face haunts me like a vision, and I often say to my- 
self, “I wonder what has become of that dreamy 
boy.” In it, Mr. Brown has endeavored to body 
forth his own nature, which is full of ‘musing and 
melancholy.” The boy has gone into-the woods to 
hunt, but the music of the wind among the tree tops, 
and the swaying of the great branches above him, 
and the mysterious influence of the deep forest, with 
its multitude of low voices, have made him forget 
his errand; and he is leaning on a broken tree, with 
his bow resting against his shoulder, while one hand 
is thrown behind him, listlessly grasping the useless 
arrow. Tis head is slightly bent, as if in deep thought, 
and as you look on the face, you feel that forest boy 
is beyond his years, and has begun too early to muse 
on life and on man. The effect of the statue is to in- 
terest one deeply in the fate of the being it represents. 





You feel that his life will not pass like the life of 


ordinary men, This effect, the very one the artist 
sought to produce, is of itself the highest praise that 
could be bestowed on the work. Clevenger and 
Brown were inseparable friends, and though alike in 
Simplicity of character and frankness of manner, 
were wholly unlike in their temperaments. Cleven- 











ger was all hope and mirth. He loved to laugh, and 
had an honest faith in man, and man’s goodness ; 
Mr. Brown, on the contrary, is dreamy and sombre— 
of a highly poetic nature, but without its ardent im- 
pulses. He is all truth, and entirely destitute of that 
sensitive self-esteem so often connected with artists 
of great merit. He asked my unbiased criticism on 
the statue. Feeling that a very slight alteration in 
one respect would heighten very much ‘he effect of 
the whole, I ventured to mention it. It struck him 
favorably, and he clapped his hands with as much 
pleasure as if his own mind had suggested it, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘It shall be done.” 

Mr. Brown corroborated an impression often 
forced on me in Italy, that the Italians are almost 
universally disproportioned in their limbs. The arms 
of opera singers had always appeared awkwardly 
proportioned, which Mr. Brown told me was true, 
and that the same criticism held good of the lower 
limbs of both sexes, and that often when he thought 
he had found a perfect form, and one that indeed did 
answer remarkably to the standard of measurement 
considered faultless by artists, he was almost uni- 
versally disappointed in the shortness of the limbs 
between the knee and ankle. Here is a fact for our 
ladies, and upsets some of our theories of the beauty 
of Italian forms. Mr. Brown, who has had models 
in both countries, declares that the American form 
harmonizes with the right standard oftener than the 
Italian. The Italian women have finer busts, which 
give them an erect and dignified appearance, and a 
firmer walk. 

-There is a new artist just risen in Florence, who 
threatens to take the crown off from Powers’ head. 
His name is Dupre—a Frenchman by extraction, 
though an Italian by birth. Originally a poor wood 
engraver, he designed and executed last year, un- 
known to any body, the model of a dead Abel. 
Without advancing in the usual way from step to 
step, and testing his skill on busts, and inferior sub- 
jects, he launched off on his untried powers into the 
region of highest effort. A year ago this winter, at 
the annual exhibition of designs and statues in Flo- 
rence, young Dupre placed his Abel in the gallery. 
No one had seen it—no one had heard of it. “Qccu- 
pying an unostentatious place, and bearing an un- 
known name, it was at first passed by with a cursory 
glance. But somehow or other, those who had seen 
it once found themselves after awhile returning for 
a second look, till at length the whole crowd stood 
grouped around it, in silent admiration—our own 
artists among the number. It became immediately 
the talk of the city, and, in a single week, the poor 
wood engraver vaulted from his humble occupation, 
into a seat among the first artists of his country. A 
Russian princess passing through the city saw it, and 
was so struck with its singular beauty, that she im- 
mediately ordered a statue for which the artist is to 
receive four thousand dollars. Many .of the artists 
became envious of the sudden reputation of Dupré, 
and declared that no man ever wrought that model, 
and could not—that it was moulded from a dead body, 


and the artist was compelled to get the affidavits of 
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galleries of England. Mr. Powers stands undoubt- 
ediy at the head of American sculptors. His two 
great works are Eve and the Greek Slave. Critics 
are divide@ on the merits of these two figures, As 
the mere embodiment of beauty and loveliness, the 
Slave undoubtedly has the pre-eminence. The per- 
fect moulding of the limbs, the exquisite proportion 
and harmony of all the parts, the melancholy, yet 
surpassingly lovely face, combine to render it more 
like a beautiful vision assuming the aspect of marble, 
than a solid form hewn out of a rock. There she 
stands, leaning on her arm and musing on her in- 
evitable destiny. There is no paroxysm of grief, no 
overwhelming anguish, depicted on the countenance. 
It isa calm and hopeless sorrow—the quiet submission 
of a heart too pure and gentle for any stormy passion. 
That heart has broken, it is true, but broken in 
silence—without a murmur or complaint. The first 
feeling her look and attitude inspire, is not so much 
a wish yourself to rescue her as a prayer that Heaven 
would do it. It is beautiful—spiritually beautiful— 
the very incarnation of sentiment and loveliness. In 
its mechanical execution, it reminds one of the Ap- 
polino in the Tribune of the Royal Gallery. 

The Eve exhibits less sentiment, but more charac- 
ter. She is not only beautiful, but great—bearing in 
her aspect the consciousness she is the mother-of a 
mighty race. In all the paintings of Eve, she is 
simply a beautiful woman, and indeed we do not be- 
lieve that any one but an American or an English- 
man could conceive a proper idea of Eve. Passion 
and beauty a Frenchman and an Italian can paint, 
but moral character, the high purpose of calm thought 
and conscious greatness, they have not the most dim 
conception of. There is a noble Lucretia in the 
gallery of Napies—a fine Portia in Genoa, and Cleo- 
patras by great painters in abundance everywhere, 
but not ove figure that even dimly shadows forth 
what the mother of mankind ought to be. Stern 
purpose and invincible daring are often seen in fe- 
male heads and figures by the great masters, but the 
simple greatness of intellect seldom. 

Powers’ Eve is a woman with a soul as well as 
heart, and as she stands with the apple in her hand, 
musing on the fate it involves, and striving to look 
down the dim and silent future it promises to reveal, 
her countenance indicates the great, yet silent strug- 
gle within. Wholly absorbed in her own reflections, 
her countenance unconsciously brings you into the 
same state of deep and painful thought. She is a 
noble woman—too zolle to be lost. We wonder this 
subject has not been more successfully treated before. 


There is full scope for the imagination in it; and not, 


a permission, but a demand, for all that is beautiful 
and noble in a created being. It has the advantage 
also of fact, instead of fiction, while at the same time 
the fact is greater than any fiction. 

In composing this work, Mr. Powers evidently 
threw all the Venuses and goddesses overboard, and 
fell back on his own creative genius, and the result 
is a perfect triumph. Some, even good critics, have 
gone so far as to give this the preference to the 
Venus di Medici. The head and face, taken sepa- 
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rately, are doubtless superior. The first impression 
of the Venus is unfavorable. The head and face are 
too small, and inexpressive. But after a few visits 
this impression is removed, and that form, wrought 
with such exquisite grace, and so full of sentiment, 
grows on one’s love, and mingles in his thoughts, 
and forms forever after the image of beauty in the 
soul. Our first exclamation on beholding it was one 
of disappointment, and we unhesitatingly gave Mr, 
Powers’ Eve the preference. But memory is more 
faithful to the Venus than to the Eve. There is some. 
thing more than the form of a goddess in that figure— 
there is an atmosphere of beauty beyond and around 
it—a something intangible yet real—making the very 
marble sacred. One may forget other statues, and 
the particular impression they made grows dim with 
time, but Venus, once imaged on the heart, remains 
there forever, in all its distinctness and beauty. 

In conversing with Mr. Powers on art, and the 
power of education to make the artist, he contended 
that educatio. alone could never form a correct taste. 
**.The perception of beauty (said he) is natural in- 
sight, and can never be created by any process of 
education. Why, my taste is no more correct now, 
in designating a work of merit, than it was when I] 
was a poor western boy. I never saw a bust or 
statue, or good painting, till I was seventeen years 
old. When I was at that age, a Frenchman in Cin- 
cinnati died, who had a fine. collection of engravings. 

These, among his other effects, were sold at auc- 
tion, and I saw them bid off. My untaught taste im- 
mediately selected out those which were beautiful in 
design and execution, with unerring precision; and 
its decisions then I never have had cause to reverse 
since.”” The principle is doubtless true. There are 
some things in the world that cannot be made or 
bought, and among them are the poet, and the true 
artist. Mr. Powers told me he had thirty different 
females as models for his Eve alone. She must bea 
rare being who would combine, in her single person, 
the separate attractions of thirty beautiful women, 
and yet the artist finds her still too ugly for the per- 
fect being of his fancy, and turns away dissatisfied to 
his ideal form. If Jupiter was an artist, and Minerva 
sprang out of his forehead the living image of his 
idea of a perfect woman, she would be well worth 
seeing. 

Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, is to have this Eve, 
—price, three thousand dollars. The Greek Slave 
will probably go to England. They are both of Ser- 
avegra marble—a new quarry opened but a few 
years since. Mr. Powers never uses the Carrara 
marble. In expressing my wish that America should 
have both his great works, he replied, that he desired 
it also, but that he had struggled through difficulties, 
and often worked for a low price to get the means of 
subsistence, and now, when his works could com- 
mand a fair sum, he would not throw them away; 
and those only should have them who were willing 
to give what they were worth. 

Poor Clevenger, who is sleeping beneath the sea, 
was also a true artist. His great work was an Indian 
Chief. It isa noble figure, and shows conclusively 
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that our Indian wild bloods furnish as good specimens 
of well knit, graceful and athletic forms as the Greek 
wrestlers themselves. He stands leaning on his bow, 
with his head slightly turned aside, and his breath 
suspended in the deepest listening attitude, as if he 
expected every moment to hear again the stealthy 
tread his ear had but partially caught a moment be- 
fore. Clevenger was an open-hearted, full-souled 
man—western in all his tastes and great characteris- 
tics—and designed to spend his life in our western 
country, to let his fame grow up with its growing 
people. Cincinnati ought to have bought his statue, 
consecrated as it was by the last efforts of her gener- 
ous son. We are glad she is willing New York 
should possess it, but its proper place is Cincinnati. 
Among Clevenger’s minor works was a beautiful bust 
of Miss , of New York, a perfect gem in its way. 

Iasked him what he thought an Indian would say 
to meet in the forest his statue, painted, and tricked 
off in savage costume. He laughed outright at the 
conception, and replied, ‘‘ He would probably stand 
still and look at ita moment in suspense, and then 
exclaim wgh. That would be the beginning and end 
of his criticism.” 

Close to Clevenger’s studio is that of Brown, the 
sculptor. He was also engaged on an Indian—not a 
warrior, or hunter, but a boy and a poet of the woods. 
Indians, among the gods and goddesses of Florence, 
were a new thing, and excited not a little wonder ; 
and it was gratifying to see that American genius 
could not only strike out a new path, but follow it 
successfully. Crawford may exhibit his great merit 
in digging some hitherto neglected god from the 
already thrice ransacked classics, but our genius does 
not work naturally in that channel. Each age has its 
characters and tastes, and ours are not fitted for divini- 
ties, or half-divinities, but real, living, energetic men. 

But I forgot my Poetic Indian Boy, though it is not 
so easy to forget him, for his melancholy, thoughtful 
face haunts me like a vision, and I often say to my- 
self, “I wonder what has become of that dreamy 
boy.” In it, Mr. Brown has endeavored to body 
forth his own nature, which is full of ‘ musing and 
melancholy.”” The boy has gone into the woods to 
hunt, but the music of the wind among the tree tops, 
and the swaying of the great branches above him, 
and the mysterious influence of the deep forest, with 
its multitude of low voices, have made him forget 
his errand; and he is leaning on a broken tree, with 
his bow resting against his shoulder, while one hand 
is thrown behind him, listlessly grasping the useless 
arrow. THis head is slightly bent, as if in deep thought, 
and as you look on the face, you feel that forest boy 
is beyond his years, and has begun too early to muse 
on life and on man. The effect of the statue is to in- 
terest one deeply in the fate of the being it represents. 





You feel that his life will not pass like the life of 


ordinary men. This effect, the very one the artist 
sought to produce, is of itself the highest praise that 
could be bestowed on the work. Clevenger and 
Brown were inseparable friends, and though alike in 
sunplicity of character and frankness of manner, 
Were wholly unlike in their temperaments. Cleven- 











ger was all hope and mirth. He loved to laugh, and 
had an honest faith in man, and man’s goodness ; 
Mr. Brown, on the contrary, is dreamy and sombre— 
of a highly poetic nature, but without its ardent im- 
pulses. He is all truth, and entirely destitute of that 
sensitive self-esteem so often connected with artists 
of great merit. He asked my unbiased criticism on 
the statue. Feeling that a very slight alteration in 
one respect would heighten very much ‘he eflect of 
the whole, I ventured to mention it. It struck him 
favorably, and he clapped his hands with as much 
pleasure as if his own mind had suggested it, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ It shall be done.” 

Mr. Brown corroborated an impression often 
forced on me in Italy, that the Italians are almost 
universally disproportioned in their limbs. The arms 
of opera singers had always appeared awkwardly 
proportioned, which Mr. Brown told me was true, 
and that the same criticism held good of the lower 
limbs of both sexes, and that often when he thought 
he had found a perfect form, and one that indeed did 
answer remarkably to the standard of measurement 
considered faultless by artists, he was almost uni- 
versally disappointed in the shortness of the limbs 
between the knee and ankle. Here is a fact for our 
ladies, and upsets some of our theories of the beauty 
of Italian forms. Mr. Brown, who has had models 
in both countries, declares that the American form 
harmonizes with the right standard oftener than the 
Italian. The Italian women have finer busts, which 
give them an erect and dignified appearance, and a 
firmer walk. 

There is a new artist just risen in Florence, who 
threatens to take the crown off from Powers’ head. 
His name is Dupre—a Frenchman by extraction, 
though an Italian by birth. Originally a poor wood 
engraver, he designed and executed last year, un- 
known to any body, the model of a dead Abel. 
Without advancing in the usual way from step to 
step, and testing his skill on busts, and inferior sub- 
jects, he launched off on his untried powers into the 
region of highest effort. A year ago this winter, at 
the annual exhibition of designs and statues in Flo- 
rence, young Dupre placed his Abel in the gallery. 
No one had seen it—no one had heard of it. “Occu- 
pying an unostentatious place, and bearing an un- 
known name, it was at first passed by with a cursory 
glance. But somehow or other, those who had seen 
it once found themselves after awhile returning for 
a second look, till at length the whole crowd stood 
grouped around it, in silent admiration—our own 
artists among the number. It became immediately 
the talk of the city, and, in a single week, the poor 
wood engraver vaulted from his humble occupation, 
into a seat among the first artists of his country. A 
Russian princess passing through the city saw it, and 
was so struck with its singular beauty, that she im- 
mediately ordered a statue for which the artist is to 
receive four thousand dollars. Many .of the artists 
became envious of the sudden reputation of Dupré, 
and declared that no man ever wrought that model, 
and could not—that it was moulded from a dead body, 
and the artist: was compelled to get the affidavits of 
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his models to protect himself from slander. We were 
sorry to hear the name of an American artist placed 
among these backbiters. 

We regard this figure as equal, if not superior, of 
its kind, to any statue ever wrought by any sculptor 
of any age. It is not proper, of course, to compare 
it with the Venus di Medici, or Apollo Belvidere, for 
they are of an entirely different character. The 
Dead Son of Niobe, in the Hall of Niobe in the 
Royal Gallery, is a stiff wooden figure compared to 
it. The only criticism I could utter, when I first 
stood over it, was, ‘‘ Oh, how dead he lies!” There 
is no marble there, it is all flesh—flesh flexible as if 
the tide of life still poured through it, yet bereft of 
its energy. The beautiful, martyr looks as if but just 
slain, and before the muscles became rigid, and the 


form stiff, had been thrown ona hillside ; and with his | 
face partly turned away, and one arm thrown back | 


despairingly over his head, he lies in death as 
natural as the human body itself would lie. The 
same perfection of design and execution is exhibited 


Sec 


| in all the details, and the whole figure is a noble 
/monument of modern genius. Being a new thing, 
_and hence not down in the guide books, most 
| travelers passed through Florence last year without 
seeing it. We were indebted for our pleasure to a 
yeung attache who had resided several years in 
Florence, and was acquainted with all its objects of 
interest. Dupré is now engaged on a Cain, which is 
to stand over the Abel. It was with great difficulty 
We got access to it, being yet in an unfinished state. 
This also isa noble figure, of magnificent proportions, 
and wonderful muscular power. He stands gazing 
down on his dead brother, terror-struck at the new 
and awful form of death before him, his face working 
with despair and horror, and his powerful frame 
| wrought into intense action by the terrible energy 
of the soul within. This is a work of great merit, 
but falling far below the Abel. The form is too the- 
atrical, and the whole expression overwrought. 

| Dupré is a handsome man, with a large black eye, 

and melancholy features. 


THE PIC-NIC. 


A STORY OF THE WISSAHICKON. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





CHAPTER I. ; 

At twenty-one Tom Hastings had his fortune yet 
tomake. But he was sanguine and ambitious, and 
he did not doubt he should die a millionaire. He 
had been a dreamer from boyhood: one of those 
careless fellows who write poetry, are fond of sport- 
ing, and live as if they were worth a fortune. From 
eighteen until his majority, his guardian could do no- 
thing with him. He had taken his degree, and he 
refused to study a profession: so there was nothing 
left but to idle away his time as he best could. The 
interval was employed in desultory studies, and in 
pedestrian excursions through the country, diversified 
now and then by a speculation in stocks. On the 
whole, the time was not ill-spent. He acquired con- 
siderable insight into character during his half-vagrant 
travels, made a little money, and picked up a hoard 
of miscellaneous knowledge. 

Tom had been the handsomest man in college, and 
few had such an oily tongue among the girls. He 
was a bit of a dandy; indeed the only man of sense 
I ever knew for a fop. He was proud of his curls 
and whiskers; always promenaded Chesnut street 
before dinner, and was a perfect man-milliner in the 
way of fashions. He sang; played on the flute; 
waltzed, as the ladies said, divinely; and nsed to vow 
he had shut himself up for a fortnight to study the 
language of flowers. He had a delicate way of pay- 
ing a compliment that few women could withstand ; 
and his conversation possessed that mingled sense 
and gaiety which pleases old and young alike. Alto- 


gether he was just the man for making love. I often 
told him, over a cigar, that he must acquire his for- 
tune by matrimony. But Tom was full of romance, 
and declared he would marry for love or die a 
bachelor. 

When he attained his majority his guardian called 
him in to settle his accounts. Tom found he was 
worth just ten thousand dollars. The sum appeared 
small to one dreaming of millions, and, for a day, he 
hesitated between a trip to the Indies or a runaway 
match from Saratoga. Tom decided in favor of 
Canton. In less than a week he had embarked his 
whole fortune in assorted goods, and was waiting 
only for a fair wind to sail. 

On the point of leaving his native country, per- 
haps forever, he could not avoid some melancholy 
| feelings. To dissipate these he mounted his horse, 
and cantered by Laure! Hill to Germantown. Late 
in the afternoon he returned by way of the Wissa- 
hickon. It was early summer, when this romantic 
stream is in all its glory. The sun was just lingering 
above the tree-tops that were piled up the side of the 
precipice on the opposite bank, as he wound down the 
rocky road; and half the stream below lay in shadow, 
and half seemed molten gold. A profound stillness 
reigned around, broken only by a leaf rustling lightly 
or the dropping of water from a neighboring rock. 
Charmed by the scene, he drew in his rein, in a por 
tion of the road where there is scarcely room for two 
carriages to pass abreast between the clifls on one 
side and the precipice on the other; but he had 
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scarcely halted when the rattle of wheels was heard, 
anda light trotting wagon dashed up the hill. Tom 
had thoughtlessly stopped with his horse across the 
road. He turned the animal immediately, but not 
soon enough to prevent the other horse starting aside ; 
and with horror he beheld the frightened beast dash 
toward the precipice, which in this place has a sheer 
descent of forty feet. The occupants of the wagon 
were a young lady and a still younger ‘boy, the latter 
of whom now lost all presence of mind and dropped 
the reins. An instant only hung between the victims 
and eternity. Another bound of the maddened ani- 
mal would carry him over the cliff. Tom felt the 
blood curdie at his heart, and for a second was para- 
lyzed, but the imminency of the peril roused him, and 
dashing forward, regardless of almost certain death, 
he seized the head of the beast, and by an exertion of 
superhuman strength turned it up the road. In the 
struggle the carriage was upset; but the occupants 
gained time to leap out uninjured. The skill of Tom 
soon enabled him to calm the spirited animal; and he 
then, for the first time, bestowed a curious look on 
the persons he had so fortunately rescued. 

The boy was apparently about thirteen, and seemed 
not yet recovered from his fright ; but the lady, whom 
our hero took for a sister, had regained her self- 
possession, and now advanced to thank her deliverer. 
Tom thought he had never seen any female half so 
beautiful. And when, in somewhat tremulous tones, 
and with an eye moist in spite of every effort to the 
contrary, she called him her preserver, our hero, for 
the first time in his life, became embarrassed, and 
was unable to reply. At length he stammered out 
something, he knew not what; and offering to lead 
the horse past all danger, begged her to resume her 
seat fearlessly. She seemed reassured by what he 
said; and when, as he assisted her to the carriage, 
she leaned on him for a moment, every nerve in him 
thrilled with eestasy. 

“You will call on us,” she said, looking at him 
with her large, soft eyes. ‘Father will thank you 
as | cannot. Do come, and to-morrow !” 

She handed him her card with an earnest frankness 
that bewitched him, yet which no one could have 
misconstrued. ‘Tom colored and promised; and not 
until the carriage had disappeared did he remember 
he was to sail the next day. He then mentally re- 
solved to call that evening; but looking at the card 
he saw only the name, and in the hurry of his emo- 
tions he had already forgotten the address. 


CHAPTER II. 

Three years after these events a young man stood 
in the portico of Head’s hotel. He had a highly in- 
tellectual face, somewhat sunburnt, as if by exposure 
in a southern climate ; but his coat was in Carpenter’s 
latest style, and his boots (which, by the bye, are the 
‘rue touchstones of gentility) were unexceptionable. 

‘Ha! Hastings, as I live,” exclaimed a young man 
who, that instant, came up. 

‘Ernest Moore !” 


“When did you arrive? Haven’t seen you re- 
16* 








ported. Egad! I am delighted,” rapidly exclaimed 
his mercurial companion. ‘You look better than 
ever, only deucedly sunburnt. In good health, I sup- 
pose, except a little touched in the liver ?” 

‘*One wants breath to answer your questions as 
fast as you ask them. But, for the present, know I 
have just arrived from Canton, by way of Boston, 
and am in good health and spirits.” 

‘And you’ve made a fortune. By George! I knew 
you would,” exclaimed the other warmly. 

** Not exactly,” said Tom, smiling, ‘“‘ remember, | 
have been absent but three years. But I have made 
a litle money. However, come to my room, where 
we ’ll have some champagne and talk of old times. 
It does one good to see a familiar face again.” 

The hours passed away rapidly. The young men 
had been schoolmates and subsequently chums ; and 
so there were a thousand things to talk of. Who was 
married—what old companions had made fortunes— 
which of the former belles were still in the market— 
these, and a score of others, were the questions asked 
and answered almost in the same breath. 

‘* But what are you going to do with yourself? 
Your return will surprise our old set, where you were 
such a favorite. And, now I think of it, to-morrow 
will afford you a good chance to make your debut. 
They are to have a pic-nic on the Wissahickon, and 
if you come out there it will be quite a surprise.” 

** Pshaw !”’ said Hastings, “I detest pic-nics.” 

‘** Detest pic-nics! Say that before the ladies, and 
you'll be ostracized.” 

“Well, let it be so; but I have no taste for them. 
I went to one before I left the country, and, what do 
you think? We were marched through town, two 
and two, in a long line, like charity children, or 
wild geese on the wing.” 

** You are too bad, Hastings,” said his companion 
laughing, ‘‘ but we are going in private carriages. 
And, hark ’ye, the wines will be good.” 

‘* That is a temptation; but, after all, it is a bore to 
have to play the agreeable all day.” 

“The ladies are the cream of our old set, with 
several new ones, who are angels.” 

sé Ah 199 

‘**'There’s Ellen Cassel—” 

‘Oh! I know her. She’s a blue, and they say 
vowed herself to perpetual virginity, lest the cares 
of a married life should interfere with her literary 
leisure.” 

‘‘ Well, then, there ’s Mary Beaufort.” 

“ Keeps a lap-dog and dithpths. Good heavens !”’ 

** Caroline Seckel.” 

‘‘T once caught her making cake, with her arms 
smeared with meal; and she pretended the servant 
was sick. I detest a lady who is too proud to be a 
housewife, much more one who will equivocate to 
escape the imputation of industry.” 

‘But there’s Isabel Conway—Belle Conway we 
call her—neither a blue nor a fool, but beautiful, ac- 
complished, amiable and rich. She’s just your beau- 
ideal.” 

“ Conway—Conway—I do n’t know the name, and 
yet it seems familiar. She was not in our set ?” 
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‘* No, she is a new comer, a Bostonian. All the 
men are in love with her, but no one can make an 
impression on her heart. She has a voice like an 
angel. You used to be a favorite with the sex, sup- 
pose you try to conquer this unconquerable one. She 
is a prize worth taking.” 

“By Jove! I’ll go,” said Hastings. ‘“ And now 
let us uncork the other bottle.” 


CHAPTER III. 


It was the beginning of June, and the trees were 
all in leaf; while thousands of wild-flowers, the vio- 
let, anemone, and quaker lady, spangled the hillside 
and blushed in the meadows. A fresh breeze rippled 
the calm waters of the Wissahickon; birds caroled 
gaily overhead, and every thing promised a day of 
pleasure. At an early hour the party began to repair 
to the place of rendezvous, and soon a crowd of car- 
riages had congregated. The old woods echoed with 
laughter from gay and happy hearts, as they had not 
done for years before. 

Hastings had determined to ride out on horseback, 
and instinctively he chose the route he had pursued 
when he last visited the spot. Before he was aware 
of it, a bend in the road brought him in sight of the 
place where he had rescued the fair stranger three 
years before. He drew up his horse, while a crowd 
of emotions swept over him. We will not say that 
he had constantly dwelt, during his absence, on the 
image of the unknown; but certainly, in his hours of 
reverie, her memory had strangely haunted him, and 
his bosom had thrilled with wild hope, when he 
painted her unmarried on his return. By the lonely 
watch at sea, on the shores of the distant Ganges, in 
sickness and health, one thought had cheered his de- 
solation and spurred him on to renewedenergy. And 
now he had returned. But where was she? Per- 
haps the wife of another. The thought chilled his 
bounding spirits, and he rode on sad and dispirited. 

As he wound down the rocky road the beauty of 
the landscape gradually opened before him. Perhaps 
there are few rivers more romantic than the Wissa- 
hickon. The stream steals along at the foot of high, 
wooded hills, whose almost precipitous sides seem 
ipst in the clouds. Here and there strips of level 
land intervene between the precipice and the water, 
and on one of these the pic-nic party had now as- 
sembled. Fair forms, chastely attired in white, were 
flitting to and fro among the willows: here a pair, 
perhaps lovers, had wandered off arm in arm; there 
a group was embarking in a boat; some were fish- 
ing, others were strolling after flowers, and the en- 
livening music of Johnson’s band, at this moment 
striking up, gave notice that the dance on the green- 
sward was about to begin. The whole scene pre- 
sented a gay and stirring picture. The groups sitting 
under the trees, the voyagers on the water, and the 
parties hurrying to the cotilion, filled up the fore- 
ground, while in the rear the wooded hill soared to 
the sky, crowned with a stately mansion on the ex- 
treme top, whose white walls glistened in the morn- 
ing sun, like the fabled palaces of the genii. 





‘Mr. Hastings!” was the general exclamation of 
surprise, as our hero appeared on the ground, and 
many a bright eye grew brighter as the favorite ac. 
quaintance of other days so unexpectedly appeared ; 
for Ernest Moore had faithfully kept the secret of his 
friend’s arrival. 

Congratulations crowded on him; the dance, for a 
few moments, was postponed; and all joined in 
welcoming back one whose departure had been felt 
as such a loss to their circle. Perhaps, too, more 
than one heart began to form expectations of what 
might be the result of a renewal of the acquaintance 
between her and the handsome and now wealthy 
Hastings. 

‘Let me introduce you to a partner—pray take a 
side in the cotilion,”’ said half a dozen, and our hero 
soon found himself vis-a-vis to a very beautiful girl 
whom he did not recollect to have seen before. But 
the grace of her motion and the witchery of her 
smile made the eyes of Hastings follow her, until the 
raillery of his partner recalled him to himself. 

‘* Where is your paragon, this Belle Conway?” 
said Hastings to his friend, Ernest Moore, when the 
dance was over. 

*T really do not know. I have been looking for 
her for an hour. But I believe some one said she had 
strolled off with young Harcourt; he is rich, you 
know, and I hear whispers to-day that they are en- 
gaged. I thought she was heart-whole. I hope what 
I said yesterday has not made you fall in love, though 
it would be characteristic of your romantic turn, my 
dear fellow.” 

‘** Pshaw !”? said Hastings, but he felt strangely in- 
terested to make the acquaintance of Belle Conway, 
for he had a presentiment they had met before. 

In a short while Ernest Moore returned. 

‘“‘ Why, Hastings,” he said, ‘‘ you have been danc- 
ing vis-a-vis with Miss Conway and never knew 1t. 
She has since gone off with Harcourt, as I told you. 
It looks suspicious.” 

The day wore on. The dinner hour approached. 
Slowly the absent members of the party dropped in 
from their various excursions, and most of them were 
now gathered around the table, which was spread on 
the greensward and covered with all the delicacies of 
the season. .Conversation became general; and for 
awhile Hastings amused himself with the various 
characters of the group. There were blues and co- 
quettes, beauties and belles, girls of sense and mere 
fashionable automatons, as usual on such excursions ; 
but our hero felt interested in none of them. He be- 
gan to be annoyed at the continued absence of Miss 
Conway. At length she appeared, leaning on the 
arm of Harcourt. She replied with vivacity to the 
raillery of some of her friends, and moved to a posl- 
tion which brought her near to Hastings. At this in- 
stant their eyes met, for the first time. A look of in- 
quiry, gradually changing to one of recognition, 
showed that she had seen our hero before. She ex- 
tended her hand, with the sweetest of smiles. All 
at once the truth broke upon him. It was the beauti- 
ful stranger whom he had rescued from death, near 
this very spot, three years before. 
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Harcourt was a witness of the recognition, and his 
brow clouded. Our hero saw this, and the sting of 
rivalry, as well as his long smouldering love, called 
up all his powers, and he exerted himself to please, 
taxing to its utmost that conversational faculty for 
which he had once been so celebrated. And, whether 


* +t was the remembrance of his past service, or the 


4 
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natural coquetry of the sex that prompted her, Miss 
Conway certainly devoted most of her attention to 
our hero. Her powers of mind were scarcely in- 
ferior to his, and soon a large circle of interested 
listeners had gathered around them, for the dinner 
was now over. 

‘‘You should see the old mill up the road,” said 
Miss Conway, atlength. ‘‘ Have youever been there, 
Mr. Hastings? No. Well then let me be your 
guide. I suppose you are not frightened at a wild 
road. For my part, I am as bold as a chamois, as 
you shall see.” 

They departed as she spoke, only a few of the 
company following on this somewhat perilous expe- 
dition ; and before long they found themselves alone. 
Hastings was not sorry, for he longed to change the 
conversation to a less flippant one, which was 
scarcely possible when surrounded by a laughing 
group. In this he sueceeded, and found the mind of 
his companion amply stored with intellectual know- 
ledge. Insensibly they grew silent, until, at length, 
a gap in the woods disclosed, from the height where 





they stood, the spot on which they first met three 
years before. At sight of it, the fair girl on his arm 
turned and looked up into his eyes with an expres- 
sion which told volumes; but her gaze was instantly 
withdrawn when she saw it met that of Hastings, while 
a torrent of blood rushed over her face and brow. 

‘**' You never called on us,” she said soon, in a tone 
of half reproach, breaking what began to grow a 
dangerous silence. 

‘““T sailed the next morning, and, in the bewilder- 
ment of my emotions, forgot your address,” said 
Hastings: then, recollecting the full force of what he 
admitted, and hurried along by irresistible impulse, 
which is, perhaps, only the sympathy of soul with 
soul, he poured forth to his now trembling companion 
the history of his heart since they had last met, the 
wild dreams he had cherished, and the almost vision- 
ary hope which he now breathed. 

‘‘Send me from your presence, if you will,” he 
said, passionately, seizing her hand, as she averted 
her head. ‘ They tell me your heart is already an- 
other’s—I see I am presumptuous—forgive me—and 
farewell forever.” 

He would have dropped her hand, but she clung to 
it tremblingly, and, in a voice scarce audible, said, 

“‘ My heart has been yours only—” and then sunk 
sobbing on his bosom. 

So there is such a thing as love at first sight, or our 
tale is untrue. 


LIFE. 


BY J. B. TAYLOR. 


I feel the rush of waves that ’round me rise— 
The tossing of my bark upon the sea ; 
Few sunbeams linger in the stormy skies, 
And youth’s bright shore is lessening on the lee! 
There, when I dwelt, I wildly longed to be 
Out on the heaving waters. Now my heart 
Owns cares my thoughtless childhood could not see, 
Or, seeing, feared not; duties round me start, 
And toils that mark the brow ere boyhoood’s years depart. 


The soul needs stronger armor for the fight, 

Than that it wore in morning’s idle hours; 
Relying on its own unaided might, 

And, God-sustained, its great and lofty powers 

Will bear it thro’ the strife that threat’ning lowers; 
While struggles here and there a sunny ray 


For few there are who know how longs the soul 
To grasp at higher and sublimer things ; 
What dreams of glory o’er its vision roll— 
What heavenly sunshine glows upon its wings! 
How, soaring up, the dross of earth it flings 
And speaks with spirits in a purer sphere; 
Few bend to drink at those eternal springs 
Where Fancy, Truth, and Feeling linger near, 


And make the soul forget the ill it suffers here! 


From brighter skies—my steps are not on flowers— | 


y ‘a 
A Python watches near Life’s entrance way, 
And, like Hyperion bold, I arm me for the fray. 


Sometimes my heart will sink when I behold 
; What toils, what trials in the future lie; 
I fear its fiery zeal may soon grow cold 
To the pure promptings of a nature high— 
e Born of that flame whose glow can never die ; 
That the cold scorn of worldly ones and proud, 
si Who do not see the dust in which they lie, 
Will check the impulse of a ®pirit, vowed 
0 teel and act for all, whom wrong or wo hath bowed. 





Yet there are times when, worn by wasting strife, 
The heart forgets its duty and its power ; 
How strange seems then the mystery of life— 
How dreamy-like and vague, the present hour! 
Though black’ning clouds about the future lower, 
We heed them not, by toil and doubt o’ercome, 
While on our minus the swift forebodings shower— 
How sped the spirit from its distant home, 
And where, when life is o’er, its bolder wing will roam? 


Away with fear! the battle has begun ; 
Who falters now, must bear a craven heart ; 
On with a glorious hope, and it is won, 
Though the foe’s serried ranks around me start, 
And friends, faint-hearted, from my side depart. 
How vain are all the toils we meet with here— 
The scourge of wrong and care’s envenomed dart— 
If we but feel a better world is near, 
And voices from the loved and lost our weary spirits cheer ! 
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O, look na’ wi’ that witchin’ look 
3 That wiled my peace awa’, love ; 








How could ye hide a thought sae kind, 
Beneath sae cald a brow, love! 

The broken heart it winna find 
Wi’ gawden bandage now, love. 

No, Mary. Mark yon reckless shower ; 
It hangs aloof in scorching hour, 

Aw’ helps na’ now the feckless flower, 
That sinks beneath its flow, love. 


And dinna let me hear you sigh— 
It tears my heart in twa, love. 

Resume the frown ye’d wont to wear, 
Nor shed the unavailing tear ! 

The hour of doom is drawing near, 
An’ welcome be its ca’, love! 











REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Philadelphia, Carey 

§ Hart: 3 vols. 12mo. 

Reviews constitute the judicial department of the re- 
public of letters. The judges hold a very important ad- 
vantage over their brethren of the bench, in being self- 
nominated, and in keeping their offices during bad as well 
as good behavior. They are generally learned and esti- 
mable gentlemen, who are impelled by a disinterested 
love of letters, and the hope of a moderate gratuity, to ex- 
ercise a jurisdiction over literature, and be the repository 
of a bad author’s surplus revenue of curses, threats and 
lamentations. They decide on all offences, from petty 
larceny to high crimes and misdemeanors. Some of their 
number are willing to exercise the humble but important 
functions of literary police, and bring to justice and the 
gibbet the pickpockets who skulk in the lanes and alleys of 
letters, and obtain a precarious livelihood by filching from 
their betters. These are the Fouchés and Vidocgs of 
criticism. Others aré engaged in cases of more dignity, 
requiring a more extensive knowledge of the law, and 
attended by circumstances of greater pomp and pretension. 
As the voice of large bodies carries more weight than in- 
dividual judgments, their persons are concealed in the 
spreading folds of the editorial ‘‘ wx,’’ in order that the 
author whom each condemns, may have the satisfaction 
of imagining that the human race, and not one individual, 
pronounces the sentence. Their decisions are thus made 
fearless and oracular, and the effect upon culprits un- 
speakably impressive. A considerable part of their busi- 
ness is, of course, a hanging business. They often choke 
a poet with his own lines. As they are compelled to 
punish mercilessly a large variety of offences not recog- 
nizable in other courts, and to tease, pelt, pound, cut, 
slash, burn, behead, quarter, rack and ruin a considerable 
number of delicate gentlemen with friends and families, 
their judicial ministrations and visitations are continually 
hailed with curses loud and deep, and the justice-of the 
damnation they dispense is sometimes impudently brought 
in question. They have often to deal with fools and 
knaves, who are unhappily ignorant of their condition— 
who close those natural inlets of knowledge which would 
convey the fact to their hearts—and who never can be 
made to believe that the rack on which they are stretched, 
or the hot iron with which they are branded, or the gal- 
lows on which they are suspended, has a logical connec- 
lion with the public interest and their own eventual good. 

Of the advantage of having a body of men in the com- 
munity, who are willing to exercise the important func- 
tions we have noted, none but an author or a philanthro- 
pist. can question. A nation producing books and not 
producing critics would soon fall into decay and medi- 
ocrity. Every body would be soft, sensitive and senti- 
mental. Society would change from being a society for 
mutual distrust and contempt, into a society for ‘‘ mutual 
admiration.”»> The wolf would indeed lie down with the 


lamb, but it would be all a lie. The ignorant, the foolish, | 


and the presumptuous, the fat-witted, the addle-brained, 
the leaden-headed, the feather-hearted, would not be told 
of their stupidities and absurdities, and would suffer from 
a lack of the information. Dullness, with her bleared blue 
eyes, and Debility, with her vapid, tottering pace, and 





Pomposity, with her long-rolling, lumbering expletives, 
and Conceit, with his brisk smirk, would all realize their 
ideals. Books would soon become penances for sins. 
Nine-tenths of those who attempted to master the litera- 
ture of the time, would commit suicide or insanity before 
they had got through its lighter branches. <A dense, 
murky atmosphere, unvisited by rain and lightning, would 
envelop the literary world. Books and authors would be 
virtually damned, without the aid of reviews. It is to 
prevent such a condition of things, that critics have nomi- 
nated themselves to the offices of intellectual torture ; and, 
with this horrible vision of triumphant dullness in their 
mind, they have shown no disposition to shrink from the 
infliction of judicious pain. Such voluntary assumption 
of arduous responsibilities would, in any society not 
swayed by vanity and pride, give them a high rank among 
self-sacrificing public benefactors. 

Among these estimable men, few have displayed more 
activity than the Rey. Sydney Smith. He was the ori- 
ginator and first editor of the Edinburgh Review, and an 
occasional contributor to its pages for thirty years. The 
volumes of his writings, now first republished in this 
country, are mostly filled with articles from that celebrated 
periodical. When Smith commenced his labors, the lite- 
rary republic was fast verging to that doleful state which 
we have just indicated. Authors without brains, and re- 
viewers without teeth, played a game of mutual toleration. 
Grub street was triumphant. Mediocrity had risen fifty 
per cent. by the nomination of Henry James Pye to the 
laureatship. The principle, that a man who wrote books 
should possess brains, had passed into a tradition. Smith 
revived this antique error, and applied it rigorously 
authorship. There was, at once, a universal scream of 
horror sent forth from all literary lubber-land at the an- 
nouncement, and shrieks and threats without number at 
the practical operation. Lazy clergymen, who dawdled 
in rich benefices, and at stated intervals published poor 
sermong; rapacious and mean-minded politicians, who 
occasionally favored the world with printed reasons why 
they should continue to fatten on public plunder; pedants, 
who discoursed dullness in a style of dignity ; sentimental 
young women, who put nonsense and weakness in a metri- 
cal shape, under an impulse from tender, outraged, and 
senseless sensibilities ; and the vast collection of literary 
lazzaronit, whose daily object was to prevent their gastric 
juices from preying upon the stomach itself, by producing 
dullness, obscenity, scandal, and sedition, in a pamphlet 
form, for the edification and the sixpences of the reading 
world; all these were more or less disturbed by the ol 
slaught of Sydney’s infernal machine, and all joined in 
denouncing it, in language suited to their culture and 
station. The charges of infidelity, malignity, cruelty, 
ignorance, bad taste, were brought against it, but to id 
purpose. On it went—each number a deadly missiic 
pitched into the ranks of authorship, scattering death 
and confusion among the whole tribe. It was a thunder- 
gust after a hot, muggy, close, pestiferous day, and it 
purified the atmosphere. 

Sydney Smith’s colloquial wit has long been celebrated. 
This edition of his writings will show how deeply the 
humorous is seated in his nature. ‘They glitter all over 
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with wit. Every thing that he touches “ suffers a change,” 
to accommodate it to the purposes of his dominant faculty. 
All varieties of the ludicrous—some of them too refined to 
be noticed in a superficial perusal—are represented in his 
compositions. The sharp, quick fling of contempt is his 
most potent Weapon as a reviewer. This he made felt 
amoug all whose literary or political sins provoked his in- 
dignation, or excited his ridicule. Its exercise on the 
denizens of Grub street we have already noticed; and it 
is displayed at length ina number of the brilliant and con- 
densed reviews with which these volumes abound. But 
Smith, as a judge, it must be confessed, is rather hard in 
one respect. He has no written code, but is a law unto 
himself. What his sovereign pleasure declares to be bad, 
must be taken as bad by the author whom he condemns. 
He sometimes affects the Grand Vizier, and acts as if there 
were no law above the bow-string and the bastinado. In 
his jerks and jets of brilliant petulance, there is often 
some injustice. He cannot bear dulluess in any form. 
Setting out on the broad principle that writing books is a 
crime, Which writing good books only can extenuate, and 
having his notion of good books somewhat narrowed by 
his own individual tastes and associations, he is a better 
critic of mediocrity than of merit. If he entangles an 
author in a “‘ quirkish reason,”’ or spits him with a keen 
sarcasm, or sets him floating in a sea of humor, or roasts 
him slowly with irony, or exposes his weak points toa 
rattling fire of jibes, or runs a shaft of ridicule neatly 
through him, or ingeniously puts his legs in the stocks of 
caricature, or tars and feathers him all over with jests 
and mockeries—if he does this with a dunce, Sydney con- 
ceives he has performed an important service to society, 
and preaches the next Sunday on the inward satisfaction 
resulting from a good conscience. 

But Smith is not merely a pleasant scoffer at folly and 
stupidity; he possesses a heart which revolts at all forms 
of political injustice. He has been through his life a re- 
former. ‘The Tory party in Great Britain ever found in 
him an acute detector of abuses, and an unsparing de- 
nouncer of corruption. The influence. of his writings on 
the great question of Reform it might be difficult to esti- 
mate; but the overthrow of a number of minor abuses 
has been traced directly to his articles in the Edinburgh 
Review. His strong good sense fastened instantly on the 
practical view of every question he treated; and his keen 
sense of the ludicrous enabled him to detect the absurdity, 
as Well as the wickedness, of some of the “ time-honored” 
cruelties of law and legislation. No person of his day 
equaled him in turning a ‘respectable’ and ‘‘ venerable” 
‘houument of the injustice of the past, into an object of 


‘ontempt. He broke the charm contained in that ever- 
lastinely - a , . 

‘asting:y repeated phrase, the ‘wisdom of our ancestors ;”” 
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doing that he struck at all the bigotry, rapacity and 
tyramiy, which it covered. .He looked things right in the 
face, and called them by their right names. The station 
pretensions of the individual passed as nothing with 
lum, When they were used as a decent cloak to inhumanity 
and selfishness. He emancipated himself from the do- 
minion of phrases, catch-words and titles. 

We hope this elegant edition of his writings will have 
an extensive cireulation. A glance at some of the articles 
on America, will show that he has been a good friend to 
eur country in times when it was policy to libel her, and 
that the misrepresentaiions of some foreign tourists and 
slavish politicians he has repeatedly exposed and lashed. 
Even, however, if the yolumes did not contain so much 
‘ese, wisdom and information, their brilliant and fanciful 


wit, and singular felicity and condensation of language, 
should win them readers. 
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Memoirs and Poetical Remains of Henry Kirke White ; also 
Melancholy Hours ; with an Introduction by Rev. John 
Todd. One vol.,12mo. Perkins § Purves, Philadelphia, 
1844. 

The early promise and premature death of Henry Kirke 
White have thrown a melancholy interest about his name, 
which will ensure this edition of his works a wide spread 
and deserved popularity. We say deserved, because there 
is much in the poetry of White, apart from the genius it 
displays, that claims our commendation. We do not think 
his verse is of that lofty character which some of his ad- 
mirers have asserted; it is not, for instance, equal to that 
of Keats, though, on the other hand, it is superior to Chat- 
terton’s ; but there breathes through it a fervent piety, and 
it contains such promise of future excellence, that, in re- 
viewing it, we forget, or willingly forego, the critic’s 
harsher mood, and speak of it as we do of the productions 
of the lamented Margaret and Lucretia Davidson. 

Henry Kirke White was the son of an obscure butcher 
in Nottingham, England, and was born in 1785. At school 
he passed for a dunce, though his poetic vein even then 
displayed itself in satires on his teachers. For awhile he 
served as a butcher boy, carrying meat daily to his father’s 
customers, and afterwards he was apprenticed to a stock- 
ing weaver; but to both these avocations he had a strong 
distaste ; to use his own phrase, “he wanted something 
to occupy his brain ;”? and his mother, who discerned her 
son’s abilities, at length succeeded in having him appren- 
ticed to an attorney, in his native town. With this pro- 
fession he was at first satisfied, but he soon began to have 
higher views; and from a skeptic becoming a sincere 
Christian, he aspired to a university education, and the 
office of a minister in the established church. With a 
view to aid him in his education, he published a volume 
of poems, which, notwithstanding a deprecatory letter to 
the editor, was bitterly assailed in the Monthly Review. 
As in the case of Keats, this attack almost broke his spirits ; 
but the countenance of Southey, and other friends, hap- 
pily reanimated him, and he finally succeeded in his darl- 
ing wish and was entered at Cambridge. Here he applied 
himself assiduously to study, and at the end of the term 
was declared the first man of his year. From this period 
to the day of his death, his college life was a series of 
continued triumphs; but, alas! each new evictory, by 
spurring him on to greater exertions, only goaded him 
nearer tu the grave. He often studied fourteen hours a 
day, allowing himself but two hours for recreation. No 
constitution but one of iron could withstand this. After 
several attacks of sickness, from all of which he recovered 
only to apply himself as intensely as ever, he was seized 
with a fatal disease, which, if it had spared his life, would 
have probably left hima lunatic or idiot. Happily he died, 
and the sympathy excited by his fate has made his name 
immortal. 

We do not mean by this to say, with some of the flip- 
pant critics of our time, that there is nothing in the poetry 
of White to make him worthy to be remembered “ with 
his land’s language.’? There is, on the contrary, decided 
genius even in his earlier productions, and his later poems 
evince an increasing strength, with continued promise. 
This, when we recollect that White died in his twenty- 
second year, and that for several months before his de- 
cease he wrote little or nothing, is sufficient to entitle him 
to the high praise even of Byron’s celebrated eulogy. 

In the edition of his works before us, the editor, the 
Rev. John Todd, a man favorably known as a sound 
thinker both here and abroad, attributes a portion of 
White’s popularity to the fact that a youth writing to 
youth will always strike a responsive chord. The remark 
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is a good one, and explains what seems a mystery to those 
who can see merit in nothing but what is squared to arbi- 
trary and often whimsical rules. A poem speaks to the 
heart as well as to the intellect, to the passions as much 
as to the fancy, or Homer is no poet. And thus it is that 
the works of our author, embodying pure sentiments in 
delicate and imaginative language, have survived for two 
generations with unabated popularity; and we predict 
that they will still survive when the fashionable school of 
our time, like the one that preceded it, shall be no more. 
If the writings of Byron failed to make White forgotten, 
nothing of the present day will do it. 

The present edition contains, besides an introductory 
essay by the Rey. John Todd, the life of the author by 
Robert Southey, and his literary remains. Here we have 
a complete series of the poems of White, beginning with 
those written in childhood and closing with the precious 
fragments scribbled on his mathematical papers in the last 
weeks of his life, comprising an intellectual history as 
valuable as it is interesting. And not the least merit of 
the book is the fact, that a parent may fearlessly place it 
in the hand of a child. 

The volume is a credit to the Philadelphia press, the 
type and paper both being unexceptionable. We record 
with pleasure the name of the stereotyper, S. Douglas 
Wyeth, for to him we are chiefly indebted for the beauty 
of the work. 





Ashore and Afloat, or the Adventures of Miles Wallingford. 
Philadelphia: 2 vols., 12mo. 


This novel is one of the best of the later products of Mr. 
Cooper’s fertile pen, and we look forward with much in- 
terest to the volumes necessary for the completion of the 
story. If we had space we should like to indicate some 
of its prominent characteristics as a work of fiction. We 
can refer to only one—that wonderful minuteness of de- 
scription by which Mr. Cooper brings objects directly be- 
fore the eye, and feelings directly home to the heart, and 
enables us to see the one, and feel the other, with almost 
the sense of reality. At times his attention to minutiz is 
so close, that, although it does not fatigue, it is still caleu- 
lated to irritate a reader who is clamorous for incident, 
and desirous of being borne onward quickly to the com- 
pletion of the story; but it is found, we think, that what 
is lost in this method in ‘breathless interest,” is gained 
in the strength and durableness of the impression left upon 
the mind. In the present novel, for example, we are 
made acquainted with numerous little circumstances, 
which influence the character of the hero, but which a 
less skillful novelist would have omitted. His early 
home, the persons and scenery which surrounded him, the 
incidents of his childhood, the gradual growth of his 
passion for adventure, all those important unimportances 
which imperceptibly educate the mind and develop the 
character, are so described as to produce the effect of a 
narration of real events. 

We admire also Mr. Cooper’s minuteness in the tieat- 
ment of incidents, There are several accounts of ship- 
wrecks and captures in ** Miles Wallingford,’”? where the 
result is held in suspense until the catastrophe occurs. In 
reading most writers we are able to tell beforehand 
whether the ship is to be lost or not. If the novelist is 
bent on destroying his craft, ‘coming events cast their 
shadows before,”’ in the tone and style of his description. 
As the result is to be disastrous, little heed is given to the 
dangers which are escaped previous to the final event. 
But Mr. Cooper places us inthe situation of the crew, and 
makes us sympathize with their fears and hopes. We are 
compelled to rejoice in each danger which is avoided. We 








are on the deck of the vessel, and hear the grating of her 
keel on the rock she escapes, as well as on the rock 
where she splits. Often itis the ship for whose safety 
we have the most fears, that is allowed to clear the 
breakers and weather the storm. In Mr. Cooper’s sea- 
fights, likewise, the description is so particular, that the 
flying bullets and slashing cutlasses seem to the imagina- 
tion almost endowed with power to injure readers as wel! 
as the combatants. 

There is one grave fault running through this novel, 
which is bad,in all respects. We refer to the guerilla 
war of sneers, sarcasms and inuendos, which the author 
Wages upon every thing in American manners and cus- ° 
toms which he dislikes. The effect is not only to provoke 
prejudices against him, but it injures the novel artistically. 
We could desire that all his bitter pleasantries were 
weeded out of his book. 





Excursion Through the Slave States. By G. W. Featherston- 
haugh, F. R.8., F.S.G. New York : Harper § Brothers. 
Professor Blumenbach, the celebrated German Physi- 

ologist, once wrote a learned essay on the case of a man 

who had water in his head of seventeen years standing. We 

did not think this case possible, until we read the present 

work of Mr. G. W. Featherstonhaugh. 





To Our Musica ReapEeRs.—Our musical contributor 
has given us, in this number, a piece set to words bya 
Scottish poet—William Thom—a new candidate for the 
lyrical crown. Extraordinary interest is attached to his 
productions, from the circumstance of his being an humble 
weaver, and having, as such, suffered the direst penury ; 
and there being much to remind the reader—in his lowly 
origin, habitual struggles against poverty, and national and 
individual genius—of the career and poetry of Burns. 
His works have not, we believe, been collected into a 
volume. In a notice of them, in the Westminster Review, 
is the following extract, relating to the song which we 
present to our readers: 

“« Love is the theme of several of the songs of Mr. Thom. 
His love songs have often been surpassed in power and 
brilliancy, but seldom in sweetness. Passion, in its fire, 
and affection, in its heroic devotedness, are not sung by 
the poet of Ury. Yet his love songs are tender and heart- 
felt. They embody the feelings of those who have found 
affection a cup from which they have chiefly drunk sor- 
row. ‘QO, Mary, when you think of me,’ is a song e€X- 
pressing the sorrow of a lover who is loved too late. His 
fresh affection has been frowned down, and his enthusiast 
of devotedness repulsed with pride, until grief has mace 
his whole heart her own, and the loved one, in the excess 
of her power to pain, has lost the power to gladden.’ 





ENGRAVINGS.—We have now finished, and in the print- 
er’s hands, several charming American pictures; among 
which we may mention a portrait of Mrs. ANN 8. 5t£- 
PHENS, Which our readers will pronounce one of the most 
exquisite heads ever published in a magazine. No. IV. 
of “ American Battle-Grounds”—No. II. of our “ Prairie 
Scenes’’—A splendid Mezzotint by Sarrarn—several 
Western and Southern Views—and three beautiful Vig- 
nettes by J. G. CuapMan, Esq., are also ready for our pages 
It will puzzle our cotemporaries to keep even their preset 
position—in the rear of Graham—when these elegant en- 
gtavings appear. Every letter from our agents, and from 
post-masters, the country over, attests the growing caw 
larity of GRAHAM’s MaGazinE; and we promise our reac- 
ers that for 1845 we have blocked out a plan, which will 
still further astonish our imitators. It is remarkable that 
nothing is announced in “ Graham,” that is not instantly 
seized upon by others, who seem as if they had been wait 
ing for an idea. 
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